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Who’s Who & What’s What 
in This Issue 


A LiguTenant (J.G.) in the overseas 
transportation service, LU. S. Naval Re- 
serve Force, in World War I, Harvey W. 
Roscoe joined the Accounting Department 
of the New York Telephone Company in 
1920—and still keeps up his celestial navi- 
gation as a hobby. In 1925 he transferred 
to the A. T. & T. Treasury Department, 
and five years later moved to Long Lines 
headquarters, where for the next fifteen 
years he was in charge of its Treasury De- 
partment. Since 1945 he has been assistant 
treasurer, Stock Division, of the A. T. & 
T. Treasury Department. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Corporate 
Secretaries, and of the executive committee 
of the New York Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion. During the post-war period of Bell 
System financing, Mr. Roscoe has been di- 
rectly concerned with eleven A. T. & T. 
bond issues totaling about two and three- 
During the same 
period, the number of A. T. & 
outstanding — has 


quarter billion dollars. 
T. shares 
from 


increased about 


Harvey W. Roscoe 


Donald S. Bridgman 


twenty million to more than thirty mil- 
lion, and the number of stockholders has 
grown from about 675,000 to the total he 
discusses in this issue. 


Ir 1s a sad commentary on the state of the 
world that DonaLp S. BripGMAN’s last 
previous contribution, “For Heroism, Gal- 
lantry, or Extraordinary Achievement” in 
World War II, was published in this 
MAGAZINE for Autumn 1944, and now, 
less than seven years later, he writes about 
the participation of Bell System people in 
another conflict. Starting with the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company in 1920, Mr. 
Bridgman transferred to the A. T. & T. 
Company in New York a year later. Since 
then, in the Personnel Relations Depart- 
ment, he has been concerned with technical 
and staff employment and related person- 
nel matters. He continues the interest in 
the Signal Corps Affiliated Plan which 
prompted his “Skilled Manpower for the 


Signal Corps” in the MAGAZINE for Sep- 


Emma W. Condit 
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Stuart R. Trottmann, Jr. 


tember 1943, and has other contacts with 
military people. Recently his activities 
have included arranging for inspection or 
study of the Bell System by visitors from 
other countries who are here as part of the 
Marshall Plan or other government pro- 
grams. 


Jomninc the Traffic Department of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia in 1934, Emma W. 
ConpiT transferred a year later to the 
New York Telephone Company. There 
she held assignments as service representa- 
tive, coach, and business office supervisor in 
the Commercial Department of the Man- 
hattan-Bronx-Westchester Area. Since 
1947 she has been a member of the training 
group in the Commercial Division of the 
A. T. & T. Department of Operation and 
Engineering, where she is principally con- 
cerned with business office supervisory 
training. 


‘Two YEARS AFTER STUART R. Trott- 
MANN, JR., became a member of the Pub- 
lic Relations Department of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania as a copy- 
writer, in 1939, he left to enter the Army 





Charles W. Hadlock 


as a private. Four and a half years later, 
Major ‘Trottmann was honorably dis- 
charged and returned to Philadelphia and 
the Public Relations Department there. 
Early in 1947, he transferred to the Infor- 
mation Department of the A. T. and T. 
Company in New York. Here he has 
served successively in the several Divisions 
—most recently in the Advertising and 
General Information Division. Among his 
assignments has been the study of the many 
factors which contribute to the role of Bell 
System people as good citizens and good 
neighbors in their communities. 


Tue Bett System career of CHARLES W. 
HADLocK began when he joined the Long 
Lines Plant Department in 1905. He 
transferred to the Trafic Department a 
few years later, and has served there in 
various supervisory capacities. The first 
Trafic Control Bureau was opened in 
1925, in Chicago, and Mr. Hadlock opened 
it. He has been closely connected with the 
Bureaus since that time, has been respon- 
sible for the development of a great part of 
their methods and practices, and is thus 
ably qualified to tell us about how they 
operate—and why. 








LEROY A. WILSON 
1901-1951 





PRESIDENT LEROY A. WILSON DIES 


LerRoY A. WILSON, President of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, died in New York City on June 28, 1951. He was fifty 
years old. 

Mr. Wilson was elected President of A. T. & T. on February 18, 1948, 
a few days before his forty-seventh birthday. An engineer by training, 
he had previously risen to the post of Financial Vice President. It was 
under his leadership that the Company and its Associated Companies 
in the Bell Telephone System successfully carried forward their tre- 
mendous financing and telephone service expansion program of the 
last few years. 

Born in Terre Haute, Indiana, Mr. Wilson was educated in Terre 
Haute schools, and graduated with honors from Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute as a civil engineer in 1922. Asa boy, he had a newspaper route, 
and later obtained additional money for his education by summer work 
in mine surveying, bridge designing, railroad and highway construc- 
tion, telephone installation, and other jobs. On graduating from col- 
lege, he went to work for the Indiana Bell Telephone Company as a 
clerk and student in Indianapolis at a salary of $110 per month. 

His rise in the telephone business was steady. He became district 
traffic chief for Indiana Bell in 1923, first in Muncie and then in Terre 
Haute, and by 1929 he had served as district traffic superintendent in 
Marion, Fort Wayne, and Indianapolis. In that year, he accepted a po- 
sition with the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in New 
York, where he worked first on telephone traffic and dial equipment en- 
gineering problems. Later he transferred to commercial work, and 
after heading up groups assigned to telephone directory and telephone 
rate matters, in 1942 he was placed in charge of the entire Commercial 
Division of the Department of Operation and Engineering. He be- 
came a Vice President of the company in 1944, and Financial Vice 
President in May of 1946. 

When Mr. Wilson succeeded Walter S. Gifford as President, three 
and a half years ago, his election was widely hailed as a conspicuous 
example of the recognition given to outstanding ability in the American 
business enterprise system. He himself said that success was not to 
be measured by the rank attached to a job, but by capacity to think, 
understand, and act. He was a tremendous worker himself, could 
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penetrate quickly to. the essentials of a problem, and at the same time 
was able to exercise unusual patience in the handling of complex 
matters. 

Mr. Wilson was intensely interested in the growth in number of A. 
T. & T. stockholders, and last May presented stock certificate No. 
1,000,000 to Mr. and Mrs. Brady Denton during impressive cere- 
monies before several hundred employees in the assembly room of the 
headquarters building in New York.* 

He was a member of Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity and of the en- 
gineering honorary society of Tau Beta Pi, and had long been inter- 
ested in fraternity affairs. He was an officer of the National Interfra- 
ternity Conference from 1938 to 1944, and served as chairman of the 
Conference in 1943-44. 

Mr. Wilson was a director of the Chase National Bank and the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company; a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of Rose Polytechnic Institute; a trustee of Denison University, 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York, the East River Savings Bank, 
and Grand Central Art Galleries. 

He was awarded the honorary degrees of Doctor of Engineering 
by Rose Polytechnic Institute in 1948, and Doctor of Laws in 1950 


by Hamilton College. 

He was a member of the University and Links Clubs in New York, 
and the Short Hills Club in New Jersey. His home was in Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Blanche L. Willhide, of Marion, 
Indiana, a daughter, Shirley Ann, and his father, Garrett A. Wilson, 
of Brazil, Indiana. 


* Excerpts from his address of welcome to the Dentons are given on page 78. 





CLEO F. CRAIG IS ELECTED 
A.T. & T. PRESIDENT 


CLEO F. CRAIG was elected Pesident of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company at a meeting of the Board of Directors on July 
2, 1951, to succeed Leroy A. Wilson, who died on June 28. 

Mr. Craig was born in Rich Hill, Mo., in 1893, the youngest of seven 
children. At the University of Missouri, he maintained a high aca- 
demic standing, won a varsity letter in basketball, and graduated in 1913 
as a Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering. He was a mem- 
ber of Tau Beta Pi, engineering honorary society, and of Eta Kappa 
Nu, professional electrical society. 

His Bell System career began shortly afterwards, when he went 
to work as an equipment man, at $15 a week, in the St. Louis office of the 
Long Lines Department, which operates the Bell System’s long dis- 
tance lines. “Twenty-seven years later, in 1940, after progressing through 
a variety of responsibilities in the Middle West and East, he was 
elected Vice President in charge of the Long Lines Department—the 
organization with which he had started in 1913. 

Mr. Craig was elected Vice President in charge of A. T. & T.’s Per- 
sonnel Relations Department in 1941, serving in that capacity until 
1948, when he was named to head the Department of Operation and 
Engineering and the Revenue Requirements Division. <A year later, 
he was elected Vice President in charge of Finance and Revenue Re- 
quirements, and in 1950 assumed additional duties as head of the Gen- 
eral Service Department. 

He is a director of the A. T. & T. Co. and of several of the Associated 
Companies, and is a member of the Long Lines Board. He is also a di- 
rector of the Citizens First National Bank & Trust Company, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., and the National Safety Council. He is a trustee 
of the Central Savings Bank, New York, and a member of the cor- 
poration of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 

Mr. Craig is a Fellow of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. He is a member of the University and Links Clubs of New 
York. 

Mr. Craig in 1914 married Laura Heck of Rich Hill. They live in 
Ridgewood, N. J., and have three children: John H., Laura E. (Mrs. 
Harry Kirkwood), and Robert F. 
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CLEO F. CRAIG 


President, American Telephone 
and l'elegraph Company, 1951 
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Purchase of A. T. & T. Stock Certificate No. 1,000,000 
By Mr. and Mrs. Brady Denton Exemplifies Distribution 
Of Ownership Among People in All Walks of Life 


A Million Stockholders— 
An American Milestone 


Harvey W. Roscoe 


WHEN President Leroy A. Wilson 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company signed A. T. & T. 
stock certificate number One Million, 
on May 15, 1951, and handed it to 
Mr. and Mrs. Brady Denton, new 
joint stockholders, this act repre- 
sented the passing of a milestone in 
American business. 

A corporation with a million own- 
ers had appeared on the American 
scene. 

What brought this about? 

It would be less than a full ex- 
planation merely to point out that 
the A. T. & T. Company has long 
been the nation’s largest corporation, 
and that it has had the most stock- 
holders because it has needed the 
most capital. 

There is more to it than that. 

Our search will carry us into the 
rise of the corporation in the Ameri- 
can economy, the present stature of 
that economy, and the investment po- 
tential of the nation, before we arrive 


at a consideration of the character of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company itself. 


The Rise of the Industrial 


( lorporation 


WHEN Alexander Graham Bell was 
conducting his telephone experiments 
in the garret of a Boston rooming 
house in 1875, the business corpora- 
tion as a form of industrial organiza- 
tion had scarcely come of age. We 
were still largely a nation of small 
shops, family-owned enterprises, and 
farms. 

But the beginnings of the corpora- 
tion were far back in our earliest Co- 
lonial times and the days of the joint 
stock * trading companies which built 


*The term “stock” came into use from the 
Dutch word “stocc,” a stick of wood. Evidence 
of ownership was afforded by the practice of 
splitting a willow stick along an edge scored 
with distinctive markings. The investor re- 
tained one half and could prove his interest by 
matching his “stocc”’ with the half held by the 
company. 








To Discharge Our Public Duty Well 


Excerpts from the statement of President Leroy A. Wilson at the presentation of 


A. T. & T. stock certificate No. 


Saginaw, Michigan 


In the United States, more than in 
any other country, large numbers of 
people own their nation’s industries. 
Under this wide private ownership we 
also have by far the greatest industrial 
production that any nation ever had. 

A million people own the American 
‘Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company— 
and under this ownership our country 
has the best telephone service in the 
world. 

I have often pointed out that the 
growth of the Bell System has been 
made possible by the savings of the 
rather than the wealth of the 
No small 


group of people have enough money to 


many, 
few. The reason is obvious. 
supply all the capital required to make 
With- 


out the savings of the many, it would 


our telephone service what it is. 


be literally impossible to build all the 
lines and switchboards and other physi- 
cal facilities that are needed. 

Io say this another way, the reason 
why we have more and better telephone 
service than any other country is that 
that is what this country wants—and a 
million Americans have had the faith 
and enterprise to buy into it 

Widespread ownership puts the spot- 
light on another duty, also. ‘That is 
the duty of management. When peo- 
ple buy shares in industry, they are ex- 
pressing their faith in management. 
Management must justify that faith. 

You, Mr. and Mrs. Denton, of your 
own free will have entrusted part of 
your savings to us. Of your own free 


will you can withdraw from this busi- 


1,000,000 to Mr. and Mrs. 


Brady Denton, of 


ness whenever you wish. ‘This free- 
gives the greatest 


We 


must continually strive to hold your 


dom that you enjoy 
possible impetus to our efforts. 
regard and confidence. We can only 
succeed in your eyes if we succeed first 
of all in rendering the telephone serv- 
And 


to that end, we must keep this business 


ice this nation needs and wants. 


always a place of opportunity for able 
men and women who will render top- 
notch service as telephone employees. 

So your trust in us inspires us to dis- 
charge our public duty well. It en- 
courages and promotes fair treatment 
of telephone employees. It places on 
us the responsibility for seeing to it 
that your savings are protected for you 
and your children, and that you receive 
a reasonable and steady return on your 
investment. The money you have put 
to work must also work for you. 

We accept those obligations—all of 
them. I do not imply that our obliga- 
tions would be different, or that we 
would feel differently about them, if 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company were owned by only a 
thousand stockholders instead of a mil- 
lion. I do say, however, that in a busi- 
ness owned by a million people, it is im- 
possible not to realize these responsi- 
bilities to the utmost. It is this sense 
of responsibility—it is the full aware- 
ness and acceptance of trust and obli- 


gation—it is this and only this, in a 


free society, that makes it possible to 


build and operate a business of this 
size in the first place. 
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President Leroy A. Wilson of the A. T. and T. Company presents stock certificate 
No. 1,000,000 to Mr. and Mrs. Brady Denton, of Saginaw, Mich., at a ceremony in 


the assembly room at Bell System headquarters on May 15, 1951. 


The Dentons’ two 


older sons, John and Brady Jr., look on 


up the merchant empires of England 
and Holland in the 17th Century. 
When our new Republic took its 
place among the family of nations, 
corporations were a minor part of 
its economy. 

By the year 1800, some 335 busi- 
ness corporations had appeared on 
the American These were 
mainly undertakings having a direct 
public interest: the construction of 
turnpikes, bridges, and canals; water 
supply, fire protection, dock facilities; 
and banks and insurance. 

By this era, also, man had learned 
to use the energy in steam. Power 
tools and machinery were being cre- 
ated to replace the muscle and sweat 
of animals and men. This was the 
source from which was to come the 


scene. 


eficiency of large-scale production. 
The growth of large-scale produc- 
tion called for increasingly larger 
amounts of capital. 
form of business organization was 
well adapted to meet that need. 

The corporation had other values 


The corporate 


as well. The investor limited his 
liability to the amount of his stock 
ownership, rather than placing his en- 
tire personal fortune at stake, as is 
the case of individual proprietorship 
or partnership. And, with the devel- 
opment of security markets, the stock- 
holder could sell his shares readily 
when he wished to. 

Corporate development in the 
manufacturing field started in the 
textile industry in the early. part of 
the 19th Century. The next signifi- 
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cant expansion came with the for- 
mation of the railroads. The New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Erie systems 
came into existence in the middle 
1800's. 

The decade following the close of 
the War between the States brings us 
to the birth of the telephone. In the 
centennial year of our Republic, our 
economy, recovering from the War 
between the States, was gathering 
strength for an expansion which 
would have taxed the imagination of 
even the most far-sighted. Bell’s 
generation and the next were to live 
through an era of economic expan- 
sion unparalleled in history. 

This era saw the harnessing of 
electricity to man’s needs for light 
and power; the development of the 
automobile industry and the vast ex- 
tension of improved highways; the 


realization of man’s age-old dream 
of flight; and the growth of entire 
new industries based on oil, gas, and 
the application of chemistry to com- 
mon raw materials. It was this ex- 
panding economy which provided the 
background for the development of 
the Bell System. 


Where the M oney Comes From 


THE BE vt System has to be big, be- 
cause it serves a big nation. And 
only a big, sound, prosperous coun- 
try could provide the wherewithal— 
the capital—to create a public serv- 
ant able to serve all its homes and 
places of business, cross its plains and 
scale its barriers from ocean to ocean 
and from palm to pine, contribute 
vastly to its military security, and 
forge forward in progress without 
halt. 


The Denton family inspects a cable stranding machine at the Kearny Works of the 


Western Electric Company. 


Works Manager R. F. Clifford (left) and Cable Shop 


Superintendent T. M. Erickson act as guides 














The One Millionth Stockholder 


When Brady Denton and his wife, 
Dorothy, of Saginaw, Mich., jointly 
purchased seven shares of American 


Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company 


stock one day last Spring, they became 
together and quite unwittingly the one 
millionth stockholder of the A. T. & 
T. Company. And it became, by the 
same token, the first corporation to be 
owned by a million stockholders. ‘The 
event was hailed throughout the na- 
tion, and the Dentons were welcomed 
by the company of which they had be- 
come part owners. 

Brady Denton, 33 and a World War 
II veteran, is an automobile salesman, 
and he and Mrs. 
pleasant small home in Saginaw with 
their three sons, Brady Jr., 6, John, 3, 
and Robert—who was born last Win- 


Denton live in a 


ter. ‘To receive their stock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Denton went to New York with 
their two older sons last May, as guests 
of the A. T. & T. Company. There, 
on May is, President Leroy A. Wil- 
son signed Certificate No. 1,000,000 
and handed it to the new owners in an 
impressive ceremony in the headquar- 
ters auditorium which was attended by 
several hundred employees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denton were intro- 
duced by Hartley J. Cansfield, Saginaw 
manager of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
After accepting the 
certificate, they received long distance 


phone Company. 


calls of congratulation from Mayor 
William R. Hart of Saginaw; Mrs. 
Nina I. Schuler, chief operator at 


Saginaw; and Miss Ethel Barstow 
Howard, of Pomfret, Conn., who has 
owned A. T. & T. stock for 70 years 
—one of the longest periods of owner- 
ship on Company records. 

The morning ceremony was followed 
by a luncheon, also at headquarters, 
given for the Dentons by A. T. & T. 
officers; and that evening Mr. Denton 
was the guest of honor at a dinner at 
which the principal speakers were 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, and Arthur W. 
Page, a director and former vice presi- 
dent of the A. T. & T. Company. 

During the rest of the week, the 
Dentons were guests of honor at a re- 
ception and luncheon at the New York 
Stock Exchange, and visited a number 
of Bell System installations. These 
included the Kearny Works of the 
Western Electric Company, the Bell 
System’s manufacturing and supply or- 
ganization; the headquarters of the 
Long Lines Department, which pro- 
vides long distance and overseas tele- 
phone service and networks for carry- 
ing radio and television programs; and 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 
world’s largest industrial research 
center. 

On Saturday, May 19, the Dentons 
They had 


had unusual opportunities to see some 


boarded a plane for home. 


of the plant and the operations of the 
company of which they had suddenly 
become the celebrated stock- 
holder. EpiTor 


most 
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Against a back-drop of a radio relay antenna on the 
roof of Long Lines headquarters, Mr. and Mrs. Denton 
hear an explanation of this method of communication 


from W. H. Schwatkert 


Capital is commonly expressed in 
dollars. Let us take a brief glance 
at the dollars which represent the 
capital wealth of the United States. 

The homes of our 45,000,000 
family groups are worth a total of 
some 250 billion dollars, and other 
real estate—not including farms— 
another 50 billions. The nearly 
farms are worth—exclu- 
sive of dwellings—about 50 billions 
also, and household goods and auto- 
mobiles could be assessed at perhaps 
as much as 100 billions. All these 
personal assets add up to not far 
from 450 billion dollars. Now take 
into account the capital of America’s 
600,000 corporations and you have 
an estimated 400 billions more. 
Those are personal and corporate 
capital values. 


§,500,000 


SUMMER 


If to those sums we 
add our truly national 
properties—everything 
from highways to Navy, 
from national parks to 
public buildings and 
atomic energy projects 
—we get still more bil- 
lions, enormous but un- 
counted. While esti- 
mating in these areas is 
necessarily sketchy, the 
total wealth of the 
United States could be 
placed at as much as 
1,000 billion dollars. 

The Bell System rep- 
resents an investment 
of possibly one percent 
of the nation’s wealth. 
It employs about one 
percent of the total la- 
bor force. The 1950 
telephone bill of Bell 
System customers rep- 
resented about one percent of the 
gross national production of 280 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Capital for corporate expansion 
comes primarily from the net per- 
sonal savings of its citizens—the 
money people have left after they 
have spent what they must or will for 
what they need and want and after 
they have paid their taxes. 

Since 1929, the annual rate of per- 
sonal income has increased from 85 
billion dollars to 243 billion dollars 
—a rise of 186 percent. During the 
same time, the purchasing power per 
capita of personal income has risen 
so percent. (The difference is due to 
increased population and the decline 
in the value of the dollar.) This in- 
crease of 50 percent reflects the rise 
in productivity, which has been made 
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possible largely by technological de- 
velopments. 

During the post-World War II 
period, personal savings have aver- 
aged over 9 billion dollars annually. 
If only a privileged few had funds 
left over after providing for the ne- 
cessities of life and the most wanted 
luxuries, there could be no millionth 
stockholder for any corporation. 

But year by year in our democ- 
racy an increasingly larger percentage 
of our population is improving its 
economic status. The rich aren’t get- 
ting richer while the poor get poorer; 
the reverse, in fact, is the case, due 
to the scaling of surtax rates. De- 
spite the pinch of rising prices in re- 
cent years, there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the number of peo- 
ple owning homes, automobiles, and 
other durable goods. The astonish- 
ing growth in telephones in service is 
another clear indication of this trend. 

Savings ordinarily go 
into homes, Govern- 
ment bonds, and sav- 
ings and checking ac- 
counts before any part 
of them is spent for the 
purchase of stock. 

About one-half of all 
non-farm families and 
two-thirds of those on 
farms own their homes. 
In 1949, the top half of 
the 52 million ‘‘spend- 
ing units” * in this coun- 
try averaged about 
$3,600 in liquid assets 
such as government 
bonds and savings and 
checking accounts. Four 
out of five of the 
“units” in this top half 
had a net worth of 


explanation of how i gest bells 
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$5,000 or more, and one out of five 
in the group had a net worth in excess 
of $25,000. 

Nobody knows exactly how many 
stockholders there are in the United 
States. They have been variously 
estimated at from eight million to 
fifteen million. And the above facts 
indicate that stock ownership is not 
confined to the wealthy alone. The 
investment potential in our popula- 
tion reaches out to Main Streets all 
across the country, and includes peo- 
ple in every walk of life. 


In the Looking Glass 


THE QUESTION remains as to why 
more than one million people have 
invested in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
There are many avenues of ap- 
* All persons living in the same dwelling and 


belonging to the same family who pool their 
incomes are considered a “spending unit.” 


At the Murray Hill plant of the Bell. Telephone Labora- 
tories, Mr. and Mrs. Denton listen to H. A. Bredehoft’s 


are tested in the 


sound-proof room 
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Genesee Street in Saginaw, Mich., home of the Brady Dentons, might stand for Main 
Street in almost any one of the 19,000 American communities which are home to 


A. T. & T. stockholders 


proach to this question, and all seem 
to lead, sooner or later, to the same 
point: the credit standing of this 
Company. 

Credit is the quality of being be- 
lieved in or of being worthy of trust. 
It arises out of good reputation, and 
out of confidence in the good char- 
acter that lies behind reputation. In 
the final analysis, then, the explana- 
tion of this million-stockholder phe- 
nomenon is in the character of the 
Company. 

The Bell System is a public serv- 
ice, and three means of forming judg- 
ment of its character are therefore 
particularly within the public view. 

The first is the usefulness of the 
telephone itself. The second is the 
impression gained from both busi- 
ness and social contacts with Bell 


System people. The third is the divi- 
dend record of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Importance of the economic func- 
tion performed by the Company is 
fully recognized. The telephone has 
a significant place in the daily lives of 
the American people. Each instru- 
ment in service is used on the average 
for about 120 conversations monthly. 
The quality of our telephone service 
is of the best. From this viewpoint, 
the telephone business has received 
the stamp of public approval. 

The personal contacts which the 
public has with the men and women 
of the Bell System have established 
another basis for appraisal of the 
Company’s character. The saying 
‘“‘A man is judged by the company he 
keeps” could read, for us, “A com- 
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pany is judged by the people it keeps.” 
The contacts with business office rep- 
resentative, installer, and girl at the 
switchboard penetrate through and 
beyond such slogans as “The Spirit 
of Service” and “The Voice with the 
Smile.” The people of the Bell Sys- 
tem reflect credit on the industry by 
being good citizens in their own com- 
munities. 

Finally, there is the matter of 
regular dividends. In some specula- 
tive business situations, prospects of 
large future profits in lieu of any im- 
mediate return would attract needed 
capital. Such investors must recog- 
nize that they hazard their entire 
stake. This type of risk-capital fills 
a vital place in our economy, since no 
new industry could take root with- 
out it. 

In the case of an established busi- 
ness, capital can be attracted on a 
different basis. And if a company’s 
record goes back a long, long way, 
and shows the payment of 247 con- 
seeutive dividends, and if it is well 
understood that its management is 
aware of the necessity for maintain- 
ing regular dividends at an adequate 
rate in the future, then the company 
will look like the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The group 
who prefer to risk all for large profit 
may not be greatly attracted, but the 
families along Main Street will take 
note—and there we have one essen- 
tial basis for recruiting one million 
stockholders. 


But there is one thing more. 
Underlying the three aspects of 
the Company’s character which meet 
the public eye, there has been a fun- 
damental characteristic which can be 
summed up in the term “vision.” 


Vision was in evidence in the early 
decision to lease telephones and pro- 
vide service instead of selling the in- 
struments outright. It was there 
when the structure of the Bell System 
was developed—with regional oper- 
ating companies to handle local serv- 
ice, another organization to pro- 
vide long distance interconnections, 
the Western Electric Company for 
the manufacture of equipment, and 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories to 
insure continuous progress in the art 
of telephony. Vision was displayed 
in the development of the internal or- 
ganization of the operating units with 
functionalized responsibilities, well 
conceived lines of authority, and ade- 
quate staff departments. It was vi- 
sion which produced Mr. Gifford’s 
statement of policy at Dallas, Texas, 
in October 1927, in which he pointed 
out that the fundamental objective of 
the Bell System is to provide the most 
telephone service and the best at the 
least cost consistent with a fair return 
to investors and fair treatment of em- 
ployees. Without vision, the post- 
World War II financial program of 
President Leroy A. Wilson could not 
have been developed. Among the 
qualities of the Bell System which 
give it character, vision in manage- 
ment must take first rank. 

There are now, in this Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Year of the telephone, a 
million stockholders of A. T. & T. 
This article has considered the eco- 
nomic soil which has nurtured them. 
It is still rich, still productive. Will 
future years duplicate the past—will 
there be one day a gala welcome for 
stockholder No. 2,000,000? Who 
knows? ‘That could happen here. 


For this is the U. S. A. 





Trusteeship in Business 


Arthur W. Page 


A talk at the Millionth Stockholder ceremony in New York City on 
May 15, 1951, by a director and former vice president of the A. T. 


and T. Company 


IT OUGHT TO BE a normal thing for every 
family to own a part of the country in 
which they live. But in the history of man- 
kind it has not been normal. In this coun- 
try it is. If you add up those who own 
houses, farms, or all or part of a business, 
you will have the greater part of the popu- 
lation. 

You may define that as capitalism. I 
think it is more accurate to say that it is 
the natural result of freedom, for any man 
who is free to do so tries to accumulate for 
himself, his family, and for good causes in 
which he is interested. 

So in this free country we have millions 
of owners, and as it is an industrial coun- 
try we have millions of owners of industry. 

Great numbers of these owners, like Mr. 
Denton and the other 999,999 owners of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, trust other people to run their 
property. 


THE GROWTH of the great corporation 
owned by hundreds of thousands of people 
has produced a trusteeship of a size and 
kind never known in the world before. 
The directors who accept responsibility 
for the operation of the publicly-owned 
companies not only accept responsibility to 
their stockholders, but they accept a re- 
sponsibility to the nation as well, because 


there are not individuals with money 
enough to finance business of the size that 
this great country needs. “The many have 
the money, not the few. 

Hundreds of thousands of people can’t 
operate a business. They must trust some 
few to act for them. 

And those who do act in this capacity 
have a public trust as sacred as that at- 
tached to any public office. 

Adding the millionth stockholder does 
not change the responsibilities of trustees, 
but it does make an appropriate occasion to 
reafirm our belief that the trust of millions 
of people deserves the most meticulous care 
that men can give it, for this trust is the 
basis of the tremendous effectiveness of 
American industry which makes the 
strength of the country. 

And I believe that this trust is justified, 
for I think its implications become clearer 
each year and the standards better each 
year. 


EVERY BUSINESS starts with public au- 
thority in the form of a charter, franchise, 
or even a license for a push cart. 

The charters are given because the State 
believes the company will serve the public. 
There is no other reason for giving it, nor 
is there any other reason for continuing it. 
It is a kind of loose contract between the 
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state and the company by which the com- 
pany earns what it can under competition 
or regulation and serves the public with 
goods and services in return. 

So the trustees have two duties—to earn 
money for their stockholders and to serve 
the public. These two inevitably create a 
third, for neither the earnings nor the serv- 
ice will increase if the employees of the en- 
terprise are not well equipped, well paid, 
and well led. 

And none of these three can be accom- 
plished by any hit and run method. Big 
business has to be run with an eye to the 
long view. 

The research in material things and in 
management practice which makes for bet- 
ter and cheaper products is a long term 
project. 

The building of management that has 
good men always coming up and opportuni- 
ties to encourage good men is a long term 
project. 


THE CREATION of confidence in the public 
is a long term project. 

The fact that a corporation does not die 
at three score years and ten is essential to 
the success of these great enterprises. The 
fact that they can enlist and train good 
officers in endless succession is also essential. 

The professional manager, starting at the 
bottom and rising by merit, is an essential 
part of present American economy. And 
he is a trustee as well as the directors. His 
career is in the successful performance of 
the corporation’s responsibilities and the 
training of his successors. His rewards— 
in money, reputation, and satisfaction—are 
roughly in accordance with that success. 

As the managers come up from the bot- 
tom, so does the money. 

I think there may have been a period be- 
fore the Federal Reserve Act when money 
from the general public was scarce and in- 
dustry had to depend on the limited means 


/ 


of financial groups. That isn’t true now. 
Wall Street may deal in money but it is 
Main Street money they deal in. Wall 
Street is a servant of Main Street.  In- 
dustry gets its capital from Main Street 
and pays its dividends to Main Street. 


Mr. Denton, I can assure you that you 
are the majority. You have entrusted your 
savings to American enterprise, which is 
somewhat different from enterprise any- 
where else in the world. 

In the first place, the Constitution for- 
bade tariffs between the states and politi- 
cally made a nationwide market. When 
transportation was good enough, the nation- 
wide market called for quantity production, 
and quantity production called for business 
so big that it had to be financed by the 
public generally. 

And that widespread ownership has ne- 
cessitated a trust by the investors in the 
directors and managers of these great en- 
terprises. 


THE CHARACTER, experience, and the wis- 
dom with which these trusts are adminis- 
tered will be the test of the success. If 
they continue to deserve and have public 
confidence, they will continue to have free- 


dom enough to do their job well. If they 
fail to deserve and hold the public confi- 
dence, they will be hampered by rules and 
regulations so that they can do less well. 

You have placed your savings with us. 
I want you to know that we understand 
the kind of a public trust that is, with its 
countless ramifications, and to assure you 
that while we shall certainly not always 
judge correctly, we do sit up nights to seek 
the straight and narrow path in this con- 
fused and complicated world. 

We are trustees for your investment in 
the American System and we shall do our 
utmost to see that both you and it prosper. 





The Telephone Helps Us Out- Produce 
Any Other Country in the World 


Charles E. Wilson 


Excerpts from an address at the Millionth Stockholder ceremony in 
New York on May 15, 1951, by the Director of Defense Mobilization 


ONE oF the many things I like about this 
country of ours is that it can inspire such 
an occasion as this tonight. I won’t say it 
is exclusively American, but it’s likely to 
happen in very few other countries. 

The millionth stockholder comes into 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporate family. A. T. & T. becomes 
the first private business in the world to be 
owned by a million people—that is, by a 
million people and their families. 

And what about this millionth stock- 
holder? Is he a fabulously rich industrial- 
ist? A banker? A powerful politician? 
No, Mr. Brady Denton, of Saginaw, 
Michigan, who with his wife owns seven 
shares of A. T. & T. stock, is an auto- 
mobile salesman. He lives in a modest 
He makes a decent but not sump- 
tuous living. He takes part in civic and 
community affairs. He plays golf and 
fishes and hunts occasionally. Did he in- 
vest for speculation or merely to dabble in 
the market? Mr. Denton says he bought 
the stock because he and his wife want their 
three boys to have a college education. It 
was a solid investment for the future. 

There is something so typically American 
in this that it seems a footnote to almost 
any page in our history. It is part of our 


house. 


democracy that an average man like Mr. 
Denton can have a share in this great cor- 
poration. He can rise to his feet, if he 
likes, at a stockholders meeting and ex- 
press his own views on the conduct of the 
company. 


IN A SENSE, Mr. Denton is big business. 
For it is the thousands of Mr. Dentons and 
their modest investments who go to make 
up such great corporations as the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
growth and vigor of this company, as with 
many others, has been made possible by the 
savings of the many, rather than by the 
wealth of a few. Without the investments 
of thousands of everyday plain folks, it 
would have been impossible for A. T. & T. 
to have built and to continue to build the 
vast network of lines and switchboards and 
other physical facilities needed to serve the 
nation. 

Such a broad base of ownership is a 
healthy symptom.of a young and growing 
economy. It shows the faith of the peo- 
ple in our productive future, in the cer- 
tainty of an ever-rising standard of living, 
affecting more and more of our people as 
it continues to ascend. 


So this is big business. I have been ac- 
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cused of coming from big business. I have 
said before: Sure, I come from big business, 
and I am proud of it. Tonight, as I have 
the honor to take part in this celebration, I 
am prouder of it than ever before. If it is 
an accusation to come from big business, I 
say: I plead guilty, now impose the sentence. 
I feel sure that the sentence of the Ameri- 
can people would be: We sentence you to as 
many more years of productive work as you 
can put in producing things for our better- 
ment at ever higher quality at low prices 
as you have in the past, providing employ- 
ment for the thousands of our sons and 
daughters who are coming along to join 
America’s working force, and building ever 
more the economic might of the United 
States. 


I HAVE a conviction that most of the peo- 
ple who so virulently attack big business 
have, themselves, an interest in big busi- 
ness. Either they have shares of stock or 
they have insurance policies—and insurance 
companies have heavy investments in the 
stocks of big businesses. It is almost im- 
possible nowadays for anyone not to have 
some financial connection, however small, 
with big business. Yet these persons in- 
veigh against the very institutions that af- 
ford them an income or security for the fu- 
ture. It is like the Communists who scream 
for freedom of speech but use it to over- 


throw the very democracy that assures that 
freedom. 

It takes big business to make big produc- 
tion. This has been one of the glories of 
America, and even Stalin at the end of the 
last war paid tribute to the productive ca- 
pacity of this country. Perhaps it is the 
atomic bomb that has deterred him thus far 
from aggressive moves beyond those he has 
already engineered. But I think an equal 
deterrent may well be America’s capacity 
for manufacturing the sinews of war. 


It 1s Goop for our armaments production 
program that the Bell System has built the 
biggest and the best telephone system in the 
world. For in this fast-moving, complex, 
mechanical age we need quick communica- 
tions. They are especially valuable in this 
emergency period of preparation. The 
telephone breaks down all barriers of time 
and distance in getting the job done. It 
has been estimated that in the last war it 
took 12,000 telephone calls to make a 
bomber. It probably would take more than 
that now, because the bombers are bigger, 
more complex. Think how unwieldy the 
production job would be without the tele- 
phone! I have no doubt that one of the 
main reasons we can out-produce any other 
country in the world is because we have the 
best and most extensive telephone service in 
the world. 





More Than 12,000 Employees, Many of Them Veterans of 
World War Il, Are in All Branches of the Armed Forces 
In This Country and the Eastern Theatre 


Bell System Men and Women 
On Active Duty 


Donald 8. Bridgman 


Distance, military security, and the time requirements 
of publishing make this statement about the contributions 
of individual employees in the service of their country 
regrettably but unavoidably incomplete. Epitror 


AT THE BEGINNING of last April, members of such components, or more 
nine months after the Communist than 10 percent of the total male 
attack in Korea, 12,330 men and 410 force. This wasa substantially higher 
women from the Bell System were ratio than that for the employed male 
in military service. population as a whole and resulted 

Almost 60 percent of this total mainly from the large numbers of 
had been called into active duty or World War II veterans returning to 
had volunteered as members of the or employed by the System Com- 
Reserves or National Guard; about panies, since the great majority of to- 
25 percent had been summoned _ day’s reservists served in that conflict. 
through Selective Service; and about Of all Bell System employees on 
15 percent had enlisted in the Service military leave last April 1, nearly 
of their choice. 6,000 were in the Army,,3,400 in the 

In the build-up of the Armed Navy, 2,100 in the Air Force, and 
Forces as a whole, reserves accounted 1,200 in the Marine Corps. The 
for about 35 percent of the total ad- proportion of employees entering the 
ditions since last June. The differ- Navy and Marine Corps has been 
ence between this and the System’s 60 large as compared with their ratios 
percent figure reflects the fact that its among all post-Korean additions to 
employees then included about 25,00c the Armed Forces. Among women 
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You ARE NOW CROSSING 
TH 
PARALLEL 


Col. George L. Walker is commercial manager at Manistee for the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company 


employees, the Navy is the most 
popular service, drawing almost 40 
percent of the total number. 

Little information is as yet avail- 
able concerning the assignments in 
which the System’s employees gen- 
erally are serving. Efforts are being 
made, however, to assist the Services 
in identifying the communications 
skills of recruits from the System. 
This program was first accomplished 
through Company reports to the of- 
fice of the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army and the communications divi- 
sions of the Navy and Air Force 
about the background of all men 
with appreciable telephone experi- 
ence who were entering those serv- 


ices. The practice had been set up 
with the Signal Corps early in the 
World War II emergency, and at 
its request re-instituted last 
August and was extended to the 
Navy and Air Force. Early in 1951, 
in order to increase its effectiveness, 
the procedure was modified to pro- 
vide each man with a copy of the 
statement of his experience for him 
to present to the classification officer 
at the reception center to which he 
reported. 

An activity of a different kind has 
also been directed toward making 
the most effective use in our Armed 
Forces of the special knowledge and 
skill of System employees. This has 


was 
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been carried on through Reserve 
units whose officers and enlisted spe- 
cialists were recruited from partic- 
ipating System companies and who 
then met regularly for evening drills 
and in some cases devoted two weeks 
of summer to active training. 

This program was an outgrowth 
of the affliated Telegraph Battalions 
of World War I which had been 
completely manned by employees of 
Bell System companies. In World 
War II, the communications experi- 
ence and ability of telephone men 
was made available to a far larger 
number of units through the use of 
commissioned and enlisted cadres of 
such men who were supplemented by 
others drawn 
for the positions. 
About 5,000 System employees pro- 
vided a nucleus for 380 such units 


from outside sources 
less specialized 


Co. B., 303d Signal Service Battalion, commanded by 

Capt. W. G. Miller (left), engineer, State Area engt- 

neering organization, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 

received a special citation from the Deputy Commander 
of the Third Army for its “superior condition” 


or were assigned to individual staff 
positions during that war. 

The outstanding contribution made 
by these men—and by those in sim- 
ilar units organized from other com- 
munications companies and such other 
industries as the railroads—led to 
the establishment of peacetime Re- 
serve affliated programs in 1947. 
By June of 1950, eleven units of this 
type were functioning actively in ten 
System companies, and in September 
five of them were called to active 
duty. The remaining six are still on 
a Reserve basis, ready to do their 
part if needed. 


Affiliated Units in Service 


THE LARGEST of the units called 
into service was the 303rd Signal 
Service Battalion, Theatre Head- 
quarters. This was composed of 
Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company men under 
the command of Lt. 
Colonel A. J. Mitchell, 
district plant superin- 
tendent, State Area. 


Immediately integrated 
with it on active duty 
was the 309th Signal 


Multi-channel Radio 
Teletype Detachment 
of Long Lines em- 
ployees in New York, 
led by Captain Ray M. 
DeShon. Actually it 
had been a special team 
in the larger unit’s or- 
ganization but, because 
of the character of its 
function and personnel, 
it had been drawn 
largely from the Long 
Lines Overseas Divi- 
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sion and had carried on 
a separate training pro- 
gram. Inthe combined 
unit, when called, were 
53 telephone men serv- 
ing as commissioned of- 
ficers and 40 in non- 
commissioned and tech- 
nical specialist grades. 
When fully organized 
the unit includes 79 of- 
ficers and 818 enlisted 
personnel. In the field, 
it assists in planning all 
types of Army com- 
munications for a thea- 
tre and provides those 
required at its head- 
quarters. 

Two other units on 
active duty are the 
313th Signal Opera- 
tions Battalion, composed of New 


England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company men under the command 


of Lt. Col. M. V. McCormick, su- 
pervisor of wages on the general 
plant personnel supervisor’s staff in 
Boston, and the 66th Signal Opera- 
tions Battalion, from the New York 
Telephone Company, with Major 
G. W. Beyea, division plant su- 
pervisor, Bronx-Westchester Area, in 
command. Included in these units 
when called were, respectively, 18 
ofhcers and 25 enlisted specialists and 
18 officers and 15 enlisted men. At 
full strength, each would consist of 
26 officers and 526 enlisted men. 
The mission of these units is to pro- 
vide the communications facilities at 
the headquarters of an Army. 

The remaining unit called is the 
804th Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters Company, Signal Base Depot. 
Principally composed of employees of 
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Maj. W.H. Jamison (right), engineer on special studies, 
Commercial Department, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, accepts for the 94th Bombardment 
Wing the trophy awarded for top performance in ma- 


neuvers last summer 


the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company in Washington, it 
was under the command of Col. E. C. 
Cover, Secretary of the Employees’ 
Benefit Committee of that company. 
Among the 21 officers and 12 enlisted 
men enrolled, however, were a num- 
ber from the Long Lines Department 
and the Western Electric Company 
in that area. As primarily a head- 
quarters staff unit, its total strength 
includes only 24 officers and 91 en- 
listed men. Its mission is to provide 
the staff and personnel required for 
the supervision of a Signal Base De- 
pot group, with both supply and rear 
echelon maintenance functions. 

The 303rd Signal Service Bat- 
talion, THQ, the largest of these 
units, may serve as an example of 
the seasoned quality of these Bell 
System cadres. Its commanding of- 
ficee has had 28 years of telephone 
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service, and the average service of 
As is 
natural during a period without gen- 
eral war, the great majority of its 
enlisted men are young, but the aver- 


all its officers is nine years. 


age telephone service of the entire 
cadre is over six years. More than 
80 percent, moreover, had served an 
average of 3.3 years in World War 
Il. During its training duty at Camp 
Gordon, Company B of this unit, 
under Captain W. C. Giller, was 
commended by the Deputy Com- 
mander of the Third Army for its 
“superior condition; First Lieuten- 
ant Ba J. Novacek cited for 
“outstanding work’’ done; and the 
Information and Center 
developed by the company was called 
“particularly noteworthy.” One of 
the Battalion’s members, moreover, 


Sgt. G. K. Robitchek, P.B.X. installer, 


was 


Education 


ergeant John Zimmer (beside truck), a repair- 
man for the New York Telephone Company, supervises 
erection of a telephone pole in Korea's hilly terrain 


Chicago Plant, was 
chosen “Soldier of the 
Month” for March at 
Camp Gordon, as “the 
best soldier on the post” 
in all-around knowledge 
and performance of 
military duties. 


Bell System Men in 
Other Reserve Units 


these 
many 


IN ADDITION to 
affliated 
others active 
duty include substantial 
numbers of Bell 
tem principally 
those who had been en- 
rolled in the Reserves. 
Among these is the 
Marine Corps First Di- 
vision, which has made 
such a gallant record 
through months of bitter fighting in 
Korea and which now contains 41 per- 
cent Reserves in its enlisted person- 
nel. Sixty-five Reservist employees 
of the Southern California and 
Northern California-Nevada Areas 
of the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company were called to duty 
with this division in July 1950, and 
11 additional Southern California 
men enlisted and were assigned to it. 
Sixty-one other Southern California 
employees enrolled in the goth Di- 
vision of the California National 
Guard, went on active duty with it on 
September 1, and are now in Japan. 
Four other units, with a total of 123 
Pacific Company reservist employees, 
include two Troop Carrier Wings 
and two Air National Guard fighter 
units. 

From the Bell Telephone Com- 


units, 
now on 


Sys- 
men, 
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pany of Pennsylvania, 61 men were 
called to the 28th Division, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. This divi- 
sion was involved in the tragic train 
wreck on its way to camp last Sep- 
tember in which 33 of its men lost 
their lives. Fortunately, none of 
these men were employees of the 
Pennsylvania Company. Its combat 
training now completed, it has been 
commended for fitness by Secretary 
of the Army Frank Pace and General 
Mark Clark. 

The Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company furnished 36 
men and one Waf, and the Long 
Lines Department and Western Elec- 
tric Company 17 men from the At- 
lanta Area, to the 94th Bombard- 
ment Wing, called to duty in March 
of this year, in which most of the tele- 
phone employees had been active in 
its Communications Squadron. This 
had been trophy winner 
for top performance in 
maneuvers the previous 
summer. 

From the Atlanta 
Area also went 23 
other System men in 
January as part of the 
315th Signal Construc- 
tion Battalion, Lt. Col. 
J. F. Callahan, a South- 
ern Bell district com- 
mercial engineer, com- 
manding. 

Twenty-nine North- 
western Bell reservists 
responded to their sum- 
mons with the 47th In- 
fantry, Minneseta Na- 
tional Guard; and 15 
from that Company’s 
employees in North 
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with the 164th that 
state’s Guard. 

Except for the largest affiliated bat- 
talion, the greatest number of tele- 
phone Reservists included in the units 
noted were the 76 Southwestern Bell 
men called September 1, 1950, with 
the 45th Division, Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard, which early last April 
was reported to have cleared the 
Panama Canal en route to the Pacific 
Theatre of Operations. 


Infantry of 


In Korea 


THE) ONLY Army reserve unit con- 
taining several Bell System men 
known to be in Korea is the rotst 
Signal Corps Battalion, called to ac- 
tive duty in August, 1950, with 16 
men from the New York Telephone 
Company. It reached Korea early 


last April and at latest reports was 


U. S. ARMY PHOTO 


Sergeant first class Richard Schrader, non-com in charge 
of the wire head, IX Corps headquarters in Korea, 


Dakota were called 


checks newly run circuits. 


He is a cable splicer for the 


New York Telephone Company 
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only a few miles behind the front 
and principally engaged at restoring 
broken communications lines at night. 

Except for this last unit and the 
First Marine Division, none of the 
units mentioned had reached the 
combat area as this was written. 
Generally, those units have been in 
the fundamental stages of organiza- 
tion and training. There is not much 
which is dramatic about that, and 
the more interesting items may not 
be reported. Our knowledge of the 
calibre of the System men in the units, 
however, and the outstanding record 
of many of these men and others in 
World War II, make it certain that 
this foundation has been laid securely 
and that they will contribute fully to 
any demands which may have to be 
made upon the organizations of which 
they are a part. 


Sgt. Otto H. Maucker, USMC, lineman 
with the Illinois Bell Telephone Company: 
Bronze Star medal 


For the same reasons, relatively 
few of the System’s men thus far have 
faced the dust and mud, the burning 
heat and bitter cold of Korea, or the 
fanatical attacks of the Communist 
North Koreans and Chinese. Of 
some who have, we may not have re- 
ports of their experience for months. 
What can be written now of individ- 
ual gallantry and sacrifice, therefore, 
must be fragmentary—but we have 
learned enough to be proud of those 
from the System at the front. 


The Last Great Sacrifice 


Tora known deaths of Bell System 
employees in military service had 
reached 18 by last April 1. Of these, 
at least seven had occurred in combat. 
At least two others are missing. 

Five of those killed and one of the 
missing were members of the heroic 
First Marine Division. Two of them 
were in the Pacific Company’s large 
contingent in the Division: Corporal 
Richard E. De Villiers, draftsman at 
San Francisco, who died on Septem- 
ber 21, 1950, of wounds received in 
the Inchon landing; and Corporal 
Galen F. Rohwar, splicer’s helper at 
Van Nuys, California, who was killed 
near Seoul on September 24. A few 
days later, in the same area, Sergeant 
Walter M. Johnson, lineman of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Company 
of Virginia at Roanoke, was killed 
in action. On November 27, Private 
Richard W. York, frameman in the 
Illinois Company at Chicago and the 
father of sons 2% and less than 1 
year old, was killed near the Chang- 
nin reservoir in the desperate fight- 
ing at that time. The most recent 
death reported was that of Sgt. 
Thomas A. Leaver, switchman of 
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the Southern Bell Company at Nash- 
ville. The Marine reservist missing 
in action since November 28 is Staff 
Sgt. Melvin J. Gillery, a lineman- 
installer of the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Company of Virginia. 

From the Army, Pfc. Raymond 
C. Robson, splicer’s helper of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh, was killed 
in action in Korea on November 4, 
1950. First reported as missing in 
action on February 13th, and later as 
killed, was 1st Lt. Leonard G. Lyon, 
cable splicer, of the Second Infantry 
Division, who left a wife and three 
young sons. Pfc. Thomas A. Duffey, 
station installer of the Illinois Bell 
company at La Grange, a member 
of 1o01st Airborne Division, has been 
missing in action since December 3. 

Generally, little is known about 
the deaths of the men killed in action. 
Usually they have been serving where 
casualties were heavy, sometimes 
where only a few returned, and those 
have not infrequently been reluctant 
to speak of their comrades who are 
gone. 

At least some of the circumstances 
are known in the loss of Navy Ensign 
Lloyd M. Faver, technical operator 
in the Overseas Division, Long Lines 
Department, at Oakland, California, 
which took place in a combat zone— 
although not through enemy action. 
On March 11, he and two other men 
took supplies, purchased by a collec- 
tion among his shipmates, in a whale- 
boat to a colony of orphans on an 
island off the west coast of Korea. 
After delivering the supplies to the 
missionary in charge, they started 
back to the cruiser St. Paul. They 
never arrived, and after a two-day 


ymy/yy 


Sgt. William Murphy, USMC, lineman 
with the Illinois Bell Telephone Company: 
Bronze Star medal 


search were presumed lost in the 
heavy seas. 

Fifteen Bell System men have been 
reported as wounded in action, with 
Purple Heart decorations in each 
case. One of these, Pfc. Wallace R. 
Williams, station installer of the 
Illinois Bell company at Rock Island, 
has fought with his Army field artil- 
lery unit from near Pusan to north of 
the 38th Parallel and has _partic- 
ipated in three major river crossings. 
Twice wounded, he has been awarded 
the Purple Heart and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. 

All of the other men reported have 
been members of the First Marine 
Division. In some instances, after 
being wounded more than once, they 
spent days without shelter in tem- 
peratures far below zero in the long 
retreat from the Chosin reservoir. 

One of these was Pvt. James A. 
Hawkins, from the Western Electric 
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Company’s Speedway Shops in In- 
dianapolis, who remained in action 
when first hit by a sub-machine-gun 
slug but who was wounded three 
more times before removal from the 
Red encirclement by helicopter. Be- 
sides the Purple Heart, he wears 
four battle stars, and ribbons for an 
Army Citation and for a Presidential 
Citation of his regiment. Another 
was Pfc. Walter Degler, apparatus- 
man, of the Ohio Bell company in 
Cleveland, who, resenting his IV-F 
classification of World War II, en- 
listed in a Marine Reserve unit and 
has survived severe frost-bite, con- 
cussion, and shrapnel wounds in both 
A third, Pfc. George H. Cul- 
verwell, reproduction operator for 
the Pacific Company at San Fran- 


legs. 


Lt. Col. James W. Dodson (right), USMC, assistant 
secretary of the Employees’ Benefit Committee, South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, receives the award of 


the Legion of Honor 
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cisco, was with a company in which 
all but 37 of its 250 men were killed. 
Other Pacific Company members of 
the Division report thirteen days and 
nights of continuous hard fighting 
without rest at temperatures of 20 
to 26 degrees below zero. 

One of the men wounded at that 
time, Marine Sgt. Otto H. Maucker, 
lineman of the Illinois Bell company 
from Rock Island, has been awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal for an earlier 
action, which occurred on September 
26. His citation reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


During an attack by his Company on 
strong enemy positions, Sergeant Maucker, 
acting as a platoon guide, observed a 
wounded marine lying in an open fire-swept 
area. Without regard for his own per- 

sonal safety, he fearlessly 
exposed himself to the en- 
emy small-arms and 
chine-gun fire to run to the 
side of the wounded marine, 


ma- 


and by carrying him on his 
back approximately three 
hundred yards enabled the 
wounded receive 
and be 


man to 
medical attention 


evacuated. 


The Bronze Star, 
with Presidential cita- 
tion, was awarded to a 
second _ Illinois __ Bell 
man, Sgt. William 
Murphy, lineman at 
Evanston, for heroic ac- 
tion in operations 
Ac- 


cording to the citation: 


against the enemy. 


acting as a wire chief 
with a platoon of 81 mm. 
mortars, Cpl. Murphy con- 
tinually performed his du- 
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ties in an outstanding manner. On two 
occasions, he volunteered to lead a detail 
to carry ammunition forward and evacuate 
casualties from a hill on which a rifle com- 
pany of his battalion was being pressed by 
enemy forces. Cpl. Murphy, with complete 
disregard for his own personal safety, con- 
tinuously exposed himself to heavy enemy 
small-arms fire while directing his men 
along the most expedient route of approach. 
His skill and courage in leading his group 
to the company positions enabled the com- 
pany to effectively maintain its position and 
evacuate its wounded. 


For heroism in risking his life to 
save a fellow soldier during training 
in Louisiana, Sgt. 1st Cl. J. T. Jones, 
installer, of the Southwestern Bell at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, and now serv- 
ing in Korea, has been awarded the 
Soldiers Medal. The text of his cita- 
tion is not available; but it is known 
that Sgt. Jones pushed a live hand 
grenade, badly thrown by a recruit, 


from the top of a sandbag shelter 
where it had landed, and, as the re- 
cruit ran from the grenade, pulled 
him down with a flying tackle and lay 
on top of him to protect him from 
the blast. 

For exceptional services of a dif- 


ferent but no less essential type, 
Major (now Lt. Colonel) James 
W. Dodson, assistant secretary of 
the Employees’ Benefit Committee, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany at Dallas, Texas, has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit with 
the following citation: 


For exceptionaly meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services to 
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the Government of the United States as 
Intelligence Officer of a Marine Aircraft 
Group from 30 August 1950 to 10 De- 
cember 1950. Assuming control of that 
staff section, Major Dodson devoted long 
and trying hours to the procurement and 
preparation of necessary maps, information 
and equipment for the operation of his 
staff. 
mature judgment, 


Asserting his personable manner and 
Major Dodson, with 
painstaking effort, meticulous attention to 
detail and outstanding determination, or- 
ganized and trained his staff section into a 
smoothly functioning team prepared for any 
combat situation. During the operation of 
the group from Kimpo Airfield, Korea, and 
later from the Yonpo Airstrip in Korea, 
Major Dodson was directly instrumental in 
the prompt collection, evaluation and dis- 
semination of vital information concerning 
the enemy. His manner of presenting in- 
formation of enemy installations was such 
as to inspire the pilots with the fullest 
confidence in their ability to destroy them. 
His untiring efforts, enthusiasm, and skill- 
ful service throughout was in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service. 


Letters from some of our associ- 
ates in the service testify that the 
chance to come back to an organiza- 
tion like the System is a fortifica- 
tion in days of hardship or suffering. 
Every member of the Bell System 
family still safe at home hails the 
devotion and gallantry of these men, 
who have stood fast in the first line 
of defense against aggression and for 
the survival of the free nations and 
all they represent. 








Bust of Dr. Bell in the Hall of Fame 


Bell, in 


ventor of the telephone, and Dr. William 


Busts or Alexander Graham 
Crawford Gorgas, who rid the Panama 
Canal Zone of yellow fever, were added to 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at 
held in the audi- 
of New York Uni- 


versity in New York City on May 24. 


a dedication ceremony 


torium of the library 


The bronze likeness of Bell, sculptured 
Martineau, was unveiled by the 
daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Gros- 
Marian Hubbard Bates, 
a great-grandaughter of Dr. Bell. Mrs. 


Grosvenor spoke briefly, giving some inter- 


by Stanley 
inventor's 


venor, assisted by 


esting personal reminiscences of her father. 


As Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, daughter of Alexander Graham 
Bell, unveils a bronze bust of the inventor, a wreath ts 
placed before it by Marian Hubbard Bates, a great- 
granddaughter, while Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, director 


Several other descendants of Dr. Bell were 
present at the ceremonies. 
Dr. Charles F. Kettering, 
Motors, 
respects to the memory of the telephone’s 


research con- 
sultant to General in paying his 
inventor, said that in these tense days we 


must remember our great Americans as 
being the main elements of our nation’s 
continuation and strength. 

Dr. Oliver E. Buckley, 
board of Bell Telephone Laboratories, pre- 
sented the bust of Dr. Bell to the Hall of 
Fame on behalf of the A. T. & T. 


pany and the Bell System. 


chairman of the 


Com- 


Paying respect to Bell as an inventor 
and scientist, Dr. Buckley 
characterized him as a man 
of great vision, with strong 
feeling for others. It was 

this zeal in helping peo- 

ple to communicate their 
thoughts and feelings that 

Bell the 

that led to the invention of 

the telephone, Dr. Buckley 
declared. 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 

Hall of 


over the 


gave inspiration 


director of the 
Fame, presided 


ceremonies, which were 
witnessed by an audience of 
1200 people. Dr. Sockman 
read a message from Helen 
Keller, who is now travel- 
ing in South Africa but 
who wished to pay her re- 
spects to the 


Dr. Bell. 


impressive 


memory of 
Music at the 
ceremony was 
provided by Lucile Cum- 
mings, Telephone Hour ar- 
tist, and the New York 


University Chapel Choir. 


of the Hall of Fame, looks on 
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Management J obs for Women Have Helped Improve Service 
In Important Phases of Commer cial Operations and Have 
A fforded New Opportunity to Show Their Capabilities 


Women in Business Office 
Supervision 


Emma W. Condit 


THIS IS a report upon the most re- 
cent change in the business office or- 
ganization: the addition of 
women business office supervisors, 
and what this has meant in the way 
of improvements in business office 
operations and service. 

First, however, let’s take a look at 
what the creation of this manage- 
ment job for business office women 
has meant to the women themselves. 

It has opened up new and broader 
horizons for them and has helped 
satisfy their urge to advance and 
take their place beside men in the 
active management of the telephone 
business. 

It has given business office women 
their first big opportunity to exer- 
cise fully their knowledge of the busi- 
ness and their initiative, resource- 
fulness, and imagination—a chance 
to “show what they could do.” 

It has gained further recognition 
of the fact that as the opportunities 


1.€., 


arise, women are considered along 
with men for positions of greater 
responsibility. Already many women 
have met the challenge of competi- 
tion and have progressed to higher 
supervisory and staff jobs. 


WAR-TIME NEEDs seem to bring basic 
changes in business office operations. 
As far back as World War I, when 
more and more men left to join the 
Armed Forces, women were used for 
the first time to handle telephone 
and office contacts with customers, 
a job it had been felt until then that 
men should handle. Their success 
led to the use of women in the serv- 
ice representative plan of business 
ofice organization. 

Absence of men in World War II 
gave service representatives a real 
opportunity to show their supervi- 
sory ability, thus starting a new 
level of organization, the Business 
Office Supervisor. The job owed its 
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origin to the fact that at the time 
that losses to the armed forces in 
World Wor II were sharply cur- 
tailing the number of men available 
for business office supervisory jobs, 
the need for supervisory assistance 
was actually rising rapidly. 

This was due to two conditions. 
First, higher force turnover. stimu- 
lated by the impact of war, made it 
necessary to operate business offices 
with many inexperienced representa- 
who 


much 
help. Second, the need for help was 


tives, naturally needed 


accentuated by a large increase in 


hard-to-handle contacts with  cus- 
tomers, which were, in turn, due to 
war-caused shortages of telephone 
facilities which made it impossible to 
give many customers service without 
considerable delay.* 

It had been fhe’ general practice 
to organize business ofhces into units 
of about ten service representatives, 
each under the direction of a man- 
ager, who had the part-time training 
help of a The 


need for more supervisory help was 


coach. increasing 
met by enlarging these units to two 
or three times their former size and 
furnishing managers with the as- 
sistance of women supervisors. These 
supervisors were given supervisory 
responsibility for a group of service 
representatives the 
authority delegated to managers on 


and much of 
matters beyond the representatives’ 
These latter items in- 
matters as 


jurisdiction. 


cluded such extending 
credit or making adjustments over a 
given amount of money, or approval 
of special cases of emergency action. 
The manager's job became somewhat 
more administrative in character. 

* See “We 


Don't Like to Say No,” MAGAZINE, 
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It should be a source of pride to 
women in the entire organization, as 
well as those in the business offices, 
that the supervisor plan proved most 
helpful in maintaining good busi- 
ness office service in the face of very 
serious wartime difficulties. 
cessful was the plan that, instead of 
serving only as a war-time expedient, 
it became the peace-time standard. 

The plan soon met another serious 
test in the post-wgr period of high 
force turnover, soaring demand for 
telephone service, and held order 
peaks. Again the plan proved suc- 
cessful, and helped materially in in- 
that everything practicable 
was done on business office contacts 


So suc- 


suring 


to maintain public understanding of 
the facilities situation and confidence 
in the Companies’ handling of it. 

The plan is now so well estab- 
lished that there are over 2,000 busi- 
ness office supervisors in the Bell 
System. 


BEST WAY to report upon ex- 
perience 


with the supervisor plan 
may be to explain what these super- 
visors do and how their job appeals 
to them. The job has real appeal 
for many reasons.* 

There is the importance of the 
work supervised. For example, the 
supervisor is directly responsible for 
the work of a group of service rep- 
resentatives who are in charge of the 
and 
nearly 15,000 customers. These rep- 
resentatives handle inquiries from 
their about all kinds of 
telephone business matters, as well 
as attending to the collection of their 
accounts, which usually amount to a 


service collection records of 


customers 


t See Othce—Miss Smith 


Autumn § i950. 


“Business 
MAGAZINE, 


Speak- 
ing,” 





Women as Business Office Supervisors 


the day, the business office supervisor keeps closely in touch with the amount 


and kind of 


total of around 
for the supervisor’s group. 
Much of the appeal comes from 


the supervisor’s association with her 


S1I,$00,000 a vear 


service representatives—who are an 
articulate and very intelligent group. 

It comes also from the concept of 
the place of the business office in the 
telephone company’s scheme of 
things and the standards set for it as 
and 


regards philosophy of service 


customer relations. 

The scope of the supervisor’s job 
is most interesting. She has to see 
that the high standards of business 
ofice service are met and that the 
eficiently and 
economically. To accomplish this, 
she furnishes the kind of leadership 


work is produced 


work on hand and the progress being made 


which will inspire her people with the 


se 


will to do” and “pride in accom- 
plishment’’; she analyzes the quality 
of service they render the public and 
takes any action needed to help them 
to improve or maintain it. 

The and de- 
velops her representatives, and is 
available at all times to assist them 
with answers to difficult and unusual 
questions or with interpretations of 
Company and 
She makes the necessary adjustments 
in the work or force in order to make 
the best use of her people, keeping 
them productive but not so busy that 
the quality of their work suffers, and 
she handles 
volve business decisions beyond the 


supervisor trains 


policies practices. 


those cases which in- 
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representatives’ experience or where 
the customer for one reason or an- 
other wishes to speak directly to a 
management person. 

The job’s greatest appeal lies in 
the feeling of helping—of helping 
customers, and also of helping rep- 
resentatives to develop as quickly as 
possible to the full extent of their 
inherent ability and to form an in- 
terested, congenial, and cooperative 
group. 


Place of Business Office in 
Telephone Company Operations 


THE SUPERVISOR feels she has a key 
job in insuring that the business office 
plays effectively its part in telephone 
company operations. In all she does, 
she must be guided by the concept of 
what the business office has been set 
up to accomplish, and she must do 
her best to help make this concept a 
reality. 

This concept is based upon the fact 
that the business office has been es- 
tablished as the place for customers 
to call upon if they want to obtain 
information or action on any 
phone company matter or help in any 
service difficulty not taken care of to 
their satisfaction. These 
may cover a wide range of subjects 
and relate to almost every aspect of 
telephone company operations. 

Although operated by the Com- 
mercial Department, the business of- 
fice is not just a commercial office. 
It is the Company's business office, 
representing all departments and the 
management—acting as their spokes- 
man in dealing with customers and 
as the customers’ spokesman in deal- 
ing with the Company. If it were not 
so, customers would have difficulty 


tele- 


requests 
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in trying to find out what department 
handled the subject of their inquiry 
and how to get in touch with it. 
Consider for a moment the compli- 
cations and inconvenience when the 
nature of the customer’s inquiry in- 
volves more than one department. 
Indeed, each department or sub- 
department would otherwise have to 
set up its own little business office 
to handle customer inquiries. 

This concept extends to collec- 
tions, for which the business office is 
responsible. The number of cus- 
tomers and the sum total of their 
bills, even if individually not large, 
make collections a volume job. It 
must be done economically and ex- 
peditiously. Good service and good 
customer relations, however, require 
personalized and individual consid- 
eration to each customer's account. 
The habit of prompt payment must 
be promoted, of course, but this must 
be done tactfully. Thoughtfulness 
must be combined with good business 
judgment in handling the many deli- 
cate questions arising in connection 
with collections in the telephone busi- 
ness—as in any other business. 

A philosophy of service has been 
carefully developed for guidance in 
the management of business offices 
and to serve as a motivating spirit. 
To be effective, it must evoke sincere 
belief and faith. Every contact 
should be regarded as an opportunity 
to build up public good will for and 
confidence in the Company—a mat- 
ter which becomes of even greater 
importance as the contacts of Com- 
pany employees with customers de- 
crease because more and more calls 
are dialed. 

This service philosophy recog- 
nizes that, in contacts with the busi- 
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ness office, custemers are entitled to 
promptness and accuracy of infor- 
mation given or action taken. More 
is felt necessary, however. Contacts 
must also be of high quality with re- 
spect to what is termed “Overtones” 
—i.e., making the customer feel the 
Company is a friendly organization, 
easy to deal with and truly interested 
in him as an individual. This means 
customer must be handled 
not only courteously but in a manner 
which is sympathetic and which con- 
veys personal interest in the cus- 
tomer’s case and a sincere desire to 


contacts 


be as helpful as possible under the 


circumstances. If for some reason 
it is not possible to comply with the 


customer’s request, he should be left 
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with a satisfactory understanding of 
why, and what alternative action—if 
any—can be taken. 

Translation of this service phi- 
losophy into reality takes more than 
good intentions. It requires plan- 
ning, training, and emphasis on its 
day-to-day application. It calls for 
a high degree of leadership on the 
part of the supervisors to help repre- 
sentatives to want to achieve this ob- 
jective—and to achieve it. 


Training and Development of 


Service Representatives 

To FACILITATE meeting business of- 
fice objectives, and also assure econ- 
omy in operations, the best experi- 


The supervisor is readily available to help service representatives with matters they have 
not yet been fully trained to handle 
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ence in operating business offices 
has been crystallized into systematic 
operating procedures. It is the 
supervisor's job to make sure that 
these procedures are followed in day- 
to-day operation—but followed in- 
telligently. 

Company instructions must be fol- 
lowed literally when dealing with 
certain matters, such as charges for 
which 
covered in 


service or conditions under 
furnished, as 
tarifis filed with regulatory bodies. 
Chis applies interdepart- 
mental practices, such as those gov- 
erning the form and detail in which 
information is furnished to other de- 
partments to enable them to do what- 
ever is necessary to complete cus- 
tomers’ orders for service. 


service is 


also to 
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It does not mean that the job be- 
comes routine or mechanical. Far 
from it. Most routines serve as a 
guide rather than as ironclad instruc- 
tions, because in dealing with cus- 
tomers so many different situations 
arise when the exercise of good busi- 
ness judgment and the philosophy of 
service affect the decision as to what 
to do. Furthermore, no one book of 
could be written that would 
the situations that will 
arise and, by prescribing in advance 
the best decision, eliminate the need 
for good judgment. 

In both the formal training of her 
people and in helping them in day- 
to-day operations, the supervisor 
must, therefore, make certain that 
they are well acquainted with the 


rules 
foresee all 


The supervisor accomplishes much of the training and development of her representatives 
through day-to-day discussions of the work as it is being performed 
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Company’s procedures and practices 
and use them intelligently. This re- 
quires building up their understand- 
ing of the reasons underlying the 
subjects covered and _ developing 
judgment in making sensible deci- 
sions. In this, the approach of con- 
sidering what they would do if they 
“were in their own business” 
important feature. 


is an 


BEFORE being assigned to a super- 
visor’s group, a new representative 
takes an initial training course of 
about six duration. How- 
ever, so wide is the range of knowl- 
edge and judgment required that it 
is not practicable to cover more than 
would enable her to handle some 
eighty percent or so of the subjects 
and situations she will be called upon 
to handle. The further training of 
the representative is the supervisor’s 
responsibility, although in times of 
substantial turnover or inexperience 
in the force she may need help in 
order to insure that this important 
phase of the representatives’ devel- 
opment continues without interrup- 
tion. 

In this continuation training, rep- 
resentatives are taught the subjects 
not covered during the initial train- 
ing course and are also developed 
with respect to load carrying ability, 
good working habits, and judgment. 
Most of this training is given on a 
formal basis off the job, usually at 
the rate of three or four hours a 
week for some six to eight months. 
Much of it, however, is done in- 
formally on a day-to-day basis on the 
job—as a natural part of discussion 
of work with the representative at 
her desk or ‘in answering her ques- 
tions. 


weeks’ 
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New representatives are taught 
not to try to handle matters in which 
they have not been trained but, 
rather, to ask what should be done. 
It is not good service to take a 
chance, and every customer is en- 
titled to have his case handled cor- 
rectly. Being ready at hand to help 
employees by answering questions is 
a very important part of the super- 
visor’s job, and may become quite 
time-consuming if the number of 
inexperienced employees increases. 
The supervisor is, of course, careful 
when answering questions to give the 
full background information and 
‘reasons why” so essential to intel- 
ligent handling. If the complexity 
of the matter calls for more com- 
prehensive discussion than time per- 
mits, she makes arrangements 
some one else to take over 
contact. 

As a representative becomes more 
experienced, the questions she raises 
should become correspondingly fewer 
if the supervisor has been alert to 
strike a proper balance between help- 
ing her and developing her self- 
reliance. The supervisor’s best ap- 
proach to her job is on the basis of 
helping representatives to help them- 
selves wherever it is practicable. 


for 
the 


SELF-RELIANCE and confidence are 
promoted partly through building up 
a firm foundation of knowledge of 
the job, good working habits, and 
good business judgment. In addi- 
tion, however, the habit of  self- 
analysis on the part of the represen- 
tative must be encouraged in order 
to start a process of self-develop- 
ment and feeling of responsibility 
which, coupled with the supervisor’s 
help and advice, will result in faster 
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improvement in all of her 
work. 

This approach makes the job more 
interesting and satisfying for both 
the representative and the supervi- 
sor. Their work then becomes a 
joint endeavor directed towards giv- 
ing each customer the very best 
service. 

Of great value in training are the 
quick morning meetings or lengthier 
‘experience’ meetings when the 
group as a whole assembles to talk 
over problems and matters of in- 
terest to all. This provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for all members 
of the group to express their ideas 
and make suggestions so that each 
may benefit by the combined ex- 
perience of all the individuals. This 
sense of being an actual player on a 
team helps to create the atmosphere 
important to a 


aspects 


of cooperation so 
good job. 


The Supervisor’ s 
Procedure 


Management 


BorH WITH RESPECT to the perform- 
mance of individual representatives 
and for her group as a whole, the 
supervisor's success is largely gov- 
erned by her acceptance of responsi- 
bility for results. This requires her 
to be an alert, analytical, and prac- 
tical thinker in order to ascertain op- 
portunities for improvement, 
termine the underlying causes affect- 
ing performance, and to decide upon 
suitable corrective action. In addi- 
tion, she must be a leader and a doer 
to make sure the required action is 


to de- 


carried out and to follow it up until 
the desired improvement is obtained. 

Experience has permitted the for- 
mulation of a very helpful manage- 
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ment procedure for supervisors’ use. 
Part of this management procedure 
provides the supervisor with a way 
of working which facilitates fact- 
finding with respect to performance 
and in keeping in constant touch with 
the flow of work through the office. 
Just as no two days in the office are 
exactly alike in the volume and na- 
ture of representative’s work, nei- 
ther are any two representatives ex- 
actly alike in experience, ability, 
attitude, and responses. 

The management procedure rec- 
ognizes, therefore, the need for the 
supervisor to vary her day-to-day 
activities to meet the changing needs 
of her people and job. Since in her 
group there are representatives in 
various stages of development, each 
must be given “tailor made” help 
and assistance. Because there are so 
many matters to which the super- 
visor must give attention, to be ef- 
fective she must plan the use of her 
own time carefully. Only in this way 
can she insure keeping closely in 
touch with her people, knowing what 
help they need, and being effective in 
showing them how to do the best 
possible job. Only in this way can 
she make sure that a consistently 
high quality of work is done. 


Most of the supervisor’s time each 
day is spent circulating in her group. 
She keeps in constant touch with the 
work passing through the office, tak- 
ing such steps as are necessary to de- 
termine whether customer contacts 
are being handled accurately, prop- 
erly and with good _ overtones; 
whether good business and customer 
relations judgment is being exercised, 
as in the case of deciding upon action 
to be taken in collecting outstanding 





Women 


The supervisor holds frequent group meetings, in order to keep her representatives posted 
on matters of general interest and give them opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences 


bills; whether the work is being well 
organized to ensure the maximum 
of efficiency and speed and in doing 
first things first. 

When she has a first-hand picture 
of the strengths and weaknesses of 
each representative, the supervisor 
can undertake careful study to de- 
cide the probable causes for any 
situations needing improvement and 
the appropriate corrective action. 
Since there are usually many possible 
causes which affect performance, the 
supervisor must be sure to locate the 
true one in each case in order to give 
constructive help. She must con- 
sider, for example, whether the rep- 
resentative’s difficulty is due to lack 
of knowledge, not understanding ob- 


jectives, inefficient work organiza- 
tion, trying to carry too much 
work, carelessness, or some personal 
trouble. 

This method of operating—con- 
stantly circulating through her group 
rather than spending her time at her 
desk—has many advantages beside 
providing the supervisor with a fund 
of information regarding what she 
can do to help representatives im- 
prove their work and an _ oppor- 
tunity to give such help on the spot 
whenever appropriate. It helps her 
to make sure she is on hand to an- 
swer those questions which we have 
seen it is so important to answer for 
new representatives. 


Questions are also raised, of 
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course, by other representatives who 
wish to draw upon her broad back- 
ground and experience for assistance 
in making decisions on matters of 
judgment. Here, however, as in the 
case of newer representatives, the 
best technique to follow is that of 
furnishing any background the rep- 
resentative does not have and then 
proceeding to build up reasoning 
ability and self-reliance by asking 
the representative what she thinks 
should be done—instead merely 
supplying her with an answer. 


Tuis METHOD of working in her 
group also facilitates promptness in 
the handling of any special matters 
in need of her attention or approval 
—an important part of the super- 
visor’s job which can become quite 
time consuming. Some of these may 
where the customer does 
not seem despite the best 
efforts of the representative. Others 
may be cases where the decision to be 
made exceeds the authority of the 
representative. The 
spent in dealing with such matters 
varies, with conditions un- 
der which the telephone company is 
Facility 

increase 


be cases 
satished, 


amount of time 
of course, 
shortages can 


operating. 
substantially cases which 
must be referred to supervisors. 
“On the 
helps the supervisor to keep in clese 
touch work on 
hand in the group, the progress being 
made in clearing it, and the need for 
any changes to handle it expedi- 
tiously. The volume of work antici- 
pated for each day in the month can 
be forecast with reasonable accuracy 
and the manager and the supervisor 
together plan in advance the number 
of people needed to take care of it. 


floor” supervision also 


with the amount of 
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There are, however, unexpected lulls 
and peaks from time to time which 
require shifts in plan. This calls for 
alertness, skill, and ingenuity on the 
part of the supervisor. When the 
volume of work is greater than an- 
ticipated, she must make a decision 
as to what the best course of action 
is: for instance, to postpone non- 
demand work until a less busy time, 
to try to borrow help from another 
group, to cancel: off-the-job training 
or, as a last resort, to arrange for 
the force to work overtime. When 
the volume of work is less than an- 
ticipated, she must again make ad- 
justments to be sure each employee is 
occupied productively—such as tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to 
do needed training or completing 
work held over from a busy period. 


The Supervisor as a Leader 


BecAUSE the supervisor’s job is to 
get results through people, she rec- 
ognizes that her leadership must in- 
spire representatives with the “will 
to do” and “pride in accomplish- 
ment.”’ She seeks to have her group 
maintain high standards of business 
office perform their tasks 
economically and well, and work to- 
gether happily as a team. To ac- 
complish this, she promotes a thor- 
ough understanding of and a belief 
in the Company’s objectives and a 
sound pride in the Company as a 
place to work. Pleasant surround- 
ings and congenial fellow workers 
make their contribution to the esprit 
de corps of the group. 

An important factor in each new 
representative's understanding is the 
Company’s “induction program,” 
which helps to inform her about the 


service, 





Women as Business Office Supervisors 





The supervisor continues classroom training of new representatives, at the rate of three 
or four hours a week, for six to eight months after they have taken over their assignments 
in the business office 


Company—its aims and organiza- 
tion and operations—and the op- 
portunities which it offers her. 

In dealing with her people, the 
supervisor can do much by effort and 
by example to create a happy office 
and a genuine enthusiasm for the 
work. She can be very helpful, for 
example, in encouraging representa- 
tives to keep constantly in mind the 
broad benefits to the business that 
come from living up to the Com- 
pany’s basic policy of service—even 
when an occasional contact with a 
customer may be extremely difficult 
or require great patience. 

Or, for another instance, consider 
handling customers’ complaints of 


party-line interference in_ localities 
where shortages of facilities may 
make it impracticable to furnish a 
better class of service for some time 
The supervisor who 
succeeds in maintaining the cheerful- 
ness and enthusiasm of her represen- 
tatives in meeting such difficulties 
contributes effectively to the cus- 
tomers’ understanding of the situa- 
tion and their codperation in the use 
of party lines until the situation can 
be relieved. 

To be effective in customer con- 
tacts, overtones of service must be- 
come an integral part of the char- 
acter and spirit of the business office 
group. This is another reason why 


yet to come. 
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the supervisor must inspire a high 
level of morale and coéperation and 
a sincere belief in the service phi- 
losophy. 

The supervisor’s effectiveness as a 
leader depends to some extent upon 
her authority. For example, she as- 
signs and directs the work of em- 
ployees. She gives approvals. Her 
judgment of the satisfactoriness of 
people plays a most important part 
in their selection, promotion, transfer 
—or what happens to them if they 
aren't satisfactory. Often more de- 
cisive is the authority she develops 
through the leadership she exercises 
and the manner in which she helps 
and supervises her representative. 
She must, in addition, show interest 
in employees as individuals and in 
their personal problems and activities 
— including their social affairs. 

Fairness, courtesy, and tactful- 
are essential. <A _ feeling of 
participation must be developed 
through consultation and interest in 
their ideas and suggestions. Em- 
ployees must be made to feel that 
they are kept informed both about 
their own progress and about things 
happening in the business that affect 
them. Results in the office are dis- 
cussed with them and their sugges- 
tions are welcome. 


ness 


As ever, recog- 
nition of good work is stimulating. 


Selection and Training 
of Supervisors 


Great care and much consultation 
surrounds the selection of candidates 
for supervisory jobs. As leaders of 
service representatives and responsi- 
ble for their training, development, 
and results, supervisors must be 
chosen from the top-flight represen- 
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tatives who are well grounded in all 
aspects of business office work. 

More is necessary, for certain 
qualifications are essential which are 
not present in many excellent rep- 
resentatives. For example, consid- 
eration must be given to the ability 
of the candidate to teach others—to 
impart new knowledge so that it 
will be remembered and to promote 
understanding, good judgment, and 
reasoning ability. There is the para- 
mount question of leadership capac- 
ity: acceptance of responsibility for 
results, and ability to get the job 
done and well done on time by others. 

Before a new supervisor is put in 
charge of a group of representatives, 
she is given an initial training course 
of some three weeks which combines 
classroom training with on-the-job ap- 
plication of what is covered. This 
training includes leadership, tech- 
niques in developing her people, day- 
to-day management procedures, and 
interpretation of service results in- 
formation and the service philoso- 
phy of its application. 

As in the case of the service rep- 
resentative, the supervisor’s training 
does not end with the initial train- 
ing course. After assignment, it is 
the continuing responsibility of the 
manager to help her improve her 
skill and also to develop her to the 
full extent of her inherent ability, 
having in mind ultimate possibilities 
of future advancement. 

While it is difficult to speculate 
upon what the future may hold, 
women in the business office feel that, 
as they continue to demonstrate their 
capacity to accept and meet responsi- 
bilities, opportunities for further ad- 
vancement will also continue. 





Gamblers and Telephones 


Editor's note:— The Annual Meeting of the American 


Company 


on April 18, 


Telephone and Telegraph 


1951, took place shortly after the conclusion of public hear- 
ings by the Kefauver Committee to Investigate Organized Crime. 


The following 


statement was made in response to a stockholder’s question regarding the use of tele- 


phones by gamblers: 


“T would like to sav flatly that the tele- 
phone companies of the Bell System do not 
want ‘bookie’ They 


part of it. We cooperate in every way 


business. want no 
we can with law enforcement agencies to 
keep such business off of the lines and the 
facilities of the Bell System. We do that 
short of listening in, of tapping in on con- 
versations, and short of taking over the 
function of law enforcement itself. 
“What we do when we get an applica- 
tion for service is investigate, and if we 
have reasonable cause to believe that that 
service will be used for gambling, we re- 
If, after the 
service is installed, we are advised by a 


fuse to put in the service. 


law-enforcing agency that that service is 
being used for an illegal purpose and it 
has evidence to that effect, we discontinue 
the service immediately. We do not coun- 
tenance in any way the use of our facili- 
ties for gambling or for illegal purposes. 
We try to get rid of it in every way that 
we can. 

“Now, to talk to this point that there 
are twenty or thirty telephones in one lo- 
cation that we must know about:—I think 
the inference is that when those cases are 
discovered, the telephone company knew 
about them all the time and condoned those 
instruments being in there; and to make 
that inference is not to understand how 
these telephones get in there in the first 
place. 

“Let me explain what our practice is. 
We don’t put twenty telephones into any 


one location without a thorough super- 
visory investigation. It comes all the way 
up the line from the people down the line 
We make that 


investigation in each case where there are 


to top’ supervisory people. 


more than two telephones going into a 
location. As I say, where we have any 
cause to believe that it is to be used for 
gambling, we do not put in the service. 
“Where there is a doubt as to whether 
or not it is going to be used for gambling, 
and we additional data to 
sustain that doubt, we notify the law- 
enforcing agencies of that application. We 
where we find 
wires or the instruments have been tam- 
pered with. 


cannot get 


disconnect any service 
We disconnect any service 
where we cannot get access to the premises 
for any reason. 

“What these gamblers do, as a general 
rule, on these batteries of twenty or thirty 
telephones, is that they will go into a neigh- 
borhood, they will buy up, so to speak, 
the use of certain subscribers’ telephones 
in that area. That in itself is an illegal 
practice, but that is what they do. They 
buy up the use of those telephones. They 
run them in with their own help to a cen- 
tral location. They will operate there for 
a short period and then move on to some 
other location. 

“T just want to repeat that we want no 
part of it. We know that you want no 
We want to get rid of it. We 
try every way that we know how to get 
rid of it.” 


part of it. 





Opportunity, Training, and Inclination Make Bell System 


Employees Assets to the Communities |] hroughout The Nation 


In Which They Work and Dwell 


Telephone People Are 
Good Neighbors 


Stuart R. Trottmann, Jr. 


“OPERATOR, get a doctor—quick! 
My wife is terribly sick!” 

Verna Clanny, the operator, and 
Gertrude Morris, a service assistant, 
both of the Malden, Mass., central 
ofhce, began making calls at once. 
They worked swiftly, trying to lo- 
cate a doctor. were not at 
home, others were holding office 
hours. Finally they found one who 
was ready and willing to go to the 
aid of Mr. Angelo Chester, the sub- 
scriber who had called so frantically 
for help. 

The doctor asked to speak to Mr. 
Chester first. He was connected at 
once, only to hear Chester say, 
“Come quickly! I’m passing out 
just as my wife did!’’—and his voice 
faded out. The doctor told the op- 
erators he was leaving on the run. 

Miss Morris then called the police. 
They arrived at the Chester home 
in four minutes flat. They found the 
young couple unconscious, overcome 


Some 


by a lack of oxygen. (It was later 
learned that, in an attempt to warm 
their apartment, the couple had 
lighted the gas burners while all the 
windows were shut. ) 

Meanwhile, back at the central 
office, the two women waited anx- 
iously to learn whether the doctor 
and the police had been successful in 
saving the Chesters. They were 
notified soon that the young people 
had been revived. Next day, the 
newspapers cited the two telephone 
girls for their prompt action, and 
credited them with saving two peo- 
ple in a narrow escape from death. 

This experience was a “first” for 
Verna Clanny. She had only re- 
cently completed her basic training 
and was relatively new to her switch- 
board position. Not so in the case 
of Gertrude Morris. In her 28 
years as an operator, she had more 
than once been instrumental in the 
saving of a life. 





Telephone People Are Good Neighbors 


Indeed, incidents such as the one 
related above are virtually “old hat” 
to many of the more than 235,000 
Bell System girls who man our switch- 
boards from The 
Chester incident approaches the typi- 
cal rather than the unusual. To 
Misses Morris and Cianny, it was 
all in a day’s work. But to the 
Chesters it was service beyond price. 

Urgent calls—made thousands of 
times each day—are handled with 
speed and calm competence. As a 
result, the telephone-using public has 
come to look to the telephone first 
in time of need. 

Operators accept this trust and 
carry it well, as do all telephone peo- 
ple. Their training and the tradi- 


coast to coast. 
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tion of their business have accus- 
tomed them to emergency. Their 
reaction to it has become almost in- 
stinctive. Call it spirit of service, 
esprit de corps, or what you will— 
telephone people have it, and you 
can read about it ’most any day of 
the year in the daily press. It is this 
spirit of service, this willingness and 
desire to help, that makes them good 
neighbors, good people to have in 
the community. 


Millions of Personal Contacts 


TELEPHONE PEOPLE have no corner 
on the good neighbor market. The 
basic difference between our people 
and the men and women of most 


Vail Medals and Citations are awarded for acts of noteworthy public service. Here 

Keith Hough, William Edmunds, and William Payne, of Cheyenne, Wyo., who saved 

several lives with a company “‘snow buggy” during a raging blizzard, are receiving their 

silver Vail Medal Citations from President Floyd P. Ogden of the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 





other businesses lies in their oppor- 
tunity to be good neighbors. 

Operators, service representatives, 
tellers, repair clerks—all “inside” 
workers who deal with customers— 
have myriad opportunities to be 
neighborly in an on-the-job fashion. 

Installers, repairmen, linemen— 
the telephone men who enter your 
home and work on your streets— 
have an even greater chance to enact 
the role of good neighbor. Their 
opportunity may occur in connection 
with the job; again, it may have no 
connection whatsoever, arising sim- 
ply out of the fact that the telephone 
man happened to be in the right place 
at the right time. 

The number of personal contacts 
the men and women in the telephone 
business have with the public in the 
course of a year is astounding. Con- 
sider, please, a few statistics. In 
1950, installers and repairmen en- 
tered homes and places of business 
about thirty million times to put in or 
change or repair telephone service. 
There were ninety million personal 
contacts between customers and em- 
ployees at our business offices. Op- 
erators put through more than two 
billion long distance calls. And the 
American people, the most prolific 
users of the telephone in the world, 
talked 52 billion times over the tele- 
phone in 365 days. 

Our business, by virtue of this huge 
number of personal dealings with its 
customers, enjoys a unique position 
in American life. Because of that 
unusual characteristic, we are ena- 
bled to be a human as well as a big 
business. 

In effect, the telephone company 
is known by the people it keeps. 
And the people it keeps are good 
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people. They act as good neighbors 
in many ways; their standard of 
service on the job is their standard 
of conduct—of living—off the job. 


Acts of Heroism 


THE ACT OF HEROISM is a relatively 
rare specimen. People don’t often 
perform acts that fall under the 
heading of heroic—they simply don’t 
get the chance. It is an infrequent 
occurrence when someone is called 
upon to risk his life to save another. 

Yet such dramatic events most cer- 
tainly do happen. That they happen 
to telephone people is a matter of 
record. Vail awards (which include 
a medal and a sum of cash) are 
made from a fund established in 
1920 as a memorial to Theodore N. 
Vail, former A. T. & T. president, 
to perpetuate the System’s ideals of 
public service. And in the 31 years 
since the inception of this practice, 
1420 awards have been given to tele- 
phone men and women for unusual 
acts and service in emergencies. 

Not all “good neighbor”’ acts of 
heroic proportions receive Vail 
awards, of course, but many are can- 
didates and some are selected. In 
1950, for example, four people were 
awarded silver Vail medals and 
$500 in cash each for ‘“‘courage and 
devotion to duty.” Three were 
Plant Department men who braved 
a blizzard to rescue people stranded 
and in distress; the fourth was an 
operator (employed by a _ non-Bell 
company, incidentally *) who re- 
mained at her post during a disas- 
trous fire to send aid to her towns- 
people. 

The three men, William Edmunds, 


‘ 


*United Telephone Company. 
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Keith Hough, and Wil- 
liam Payne, all of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
manned a snow buggy t 
for three days under 
the toughest of condi- 
tions to rescue people 
caught in the howling 
storm. At great per- 
sonal risk, they battled 
mountainous drifts, bit- 
ter cold, and winds of 
gale velocity. As cases 
were reported to them 
by the Highway Patrol 
and the American Red 
Cross, they set out in 
the versatile little snow 
buggy. They saved 
persons imprisoned in 
cars and brought food 
and fuel to others in 
isolated homes. Among 
those rescued by this 
trio of intrepid young 
men were three expect- 
ant mothers and three persons seri- 
ously sick or injured. 

The operator honored with a Vail 
Award was Mrs. Helen Doris 
Turner, of Hyndman, Pa. This gal- 
lant woman remained at her switch- 
board, despite fire-fighters’ warnings 
of danger, during a raging fire that 
gutted the heart of the small town. 
Using a flashlight and the glow of 
nearby flames to light her board, she 
summoned fire departments, ambu- 
lances, the Red Cross, and doctors. 
In all, she stayed on duty for 22 
hours. 

Another heroic deed—dramatic 
in every respect—was performed 

+A telephone repair vehicle equipped with 


skis and tractor treads enabling it to travel 
over deep snow. 


Telephone People Are Good Neighbors 


This volume describes the outstanding acts of loyalty, 
devotion to duty, and courage performed by the telephone 
men and women who have been honored with gold and 


silver Vail Medals 


one cold February afternoon by tele- 
phone lineman Robert Foley, of 
Dorchester, Mass. Foley rescued 
young Donald King, who had fallen 
through the ice covering a creek. 
Foley submerged himself under the 
ice three times before locating the 
drowning boy. Quick artificial respi- 
ration by Foley’s foreman, John 
Fitzgerald, had young King breath- 
ing by the time the police and fire- 
men arrived with an inhalator. 

For his courage and resourceful- 
ness, Robert Foley received a Vail 
Medal and a medal from the Carne- 
gie Hero Fund Commission. There 
is an epilogue to the Foley story: a 
veteran of World War II, he is now 
back in the United States Navy, 
serving in the amphibious corps. 
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men are typical of the many who find Boy Scout work an interesting 


and worth-while endeavor 


Uncommon, the heroic deed, yet 
each one adds another chapter to the 
already brilliant compiled 
over the years—a record of which 
telephone people can 
well be proud. 


record 


everywhere 


Service to the Community 


TELEPHONE PEOPLE are naturally 
inclined to take an active part in the 
affairs of the community in which 
they live. Thus, you'll find them 
devoting time and energy to such di- 
verse pursuits as Red Cross work, 
Community Chest and other worthy 
campaign Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout troops, service clubs, 
charity work, and many other com- 
parable endeavors. The list is im- 
pressively long—there is virtually 
no type of civic activity to which 


drives, 


telephone people do not lend them- 
selves in some capacity or other. 

A typical example of a good n-igh- 
bor in a small community is Mrs. 
Winnie Knox, who hails from a 
county-seat town with an intriguing 
name—M edicine Kansas. 
Mrs. Knox is chief operator for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany there. 


Lodge, 


She is, in addition, an 
extremely busy woman. To list her 
activities: county chairman of the 
Unesco, health and publicity chair- 
man of the local Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, state: dis- 
trict director of the same organiza- 
tion, vice president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, vice chairman of the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield in her 
county, and commander of the County 
Cancer Society. 
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A real asset to her community, 
thought the editor of the Medicine 
Lodge newspaper. He put his 
thought into words and printed an 
editorial about Winnie Knox. He 
described her as the ‘“‘one particular 
person who has given most unself- 
ishly of her time and effort in almost 
every major project that has come 
along—all out of a sincere interest 
in the community. . . .”’ 

Another good illustration is the 
work of Charles N. Smith, manager 
for the New York Telephone Com- 
pany at Newburgh, New York. His 
participation in the civic affairs of his 
city is extensive. Mr. Smith is a 
member of the Rotary Club, the 
Beacon Chamber of Commerce, the 
Goshen Board of Trade, the Police 
Athletic League, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and the Executive Board 


Street scene 


Telephone People Are Good Neighbors 


in almost any community, large or small, throughout America. 
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of the Boy Scout Council. He is a 
director of the Newburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, Vice President of the 
Board of Education, and a director 
of the Community Chest. He is also 
County Director of Communications 
and Chairman, City Communications 
Civilian Defense. And this is not a 
complete list! 

Further light can be thrown on 
the picture of telephone people en- 
gaged in spare-time civic work by cit- 
ing a few more specific examples— 
condensed, for the sake of brevity, 
into headline form. ‘Taken at ran- 
dom—and based of course on actual 
fact—the following are particularly 
illustrative of variety: chief opera- 
tor serves as church organist; em- 
ployees send radio sets to Veterans 
Hospital; service representative 
named county chairman of TB Seal 


Telephone 


men practice courtesy on the road 
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campaign; installer, member of Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, handles 
safety parade; telephone woman is 
delegate to Woman’s Club Congress 
in London; operators dress dolls for 
underprivileged girls; Plant woman 
serves as president of Woman's Serv- 
ice Club, works with deaf children; 
manager is chairman of local United 
Health drive; and Trafic Girls Club 
raises $175 through candy sale for 
charity. 

An amazing list? Yet it repre- 
sents only a portion at best. How- 
ever, it serves well enough to indi- 
cate clearly the extent to which tele- 
phone people pitch in on the home 
front—willingly, unselfishly, and with 
a natural desire to help out wherever 
there’s a need. 


IN ADDITION to these off-hour good 
neighbor activities, telephone folks 
have many on-the-job opportunities 
to serve their communities. This 
applies particularly to the men— 
the installers and the construction 
crews, the drivers of the familiar 
telephone trucks—who are working 
in and around the community all day 
long. That’s why the telephone man 
always seems to be Johnny-on-the- 
spot in times of emergency. Again, 
it's the basic characteristic of his job 
and the places he visits on routine 
assignments that present him fre- 
quently with the chance to be of serv- 
ice to someone in time of need. He 
nothing other good citizens 
wouldn’t do—he just happens to be 
there; he has been trained in first 
aid as part of his job; and he is ac- 
customed to acting quickly in emer- 
gencies. 


does 


Take the case of repairman Paul 


Speight, of Detroit, for instance. 
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He happened to be driving by in a 
company truck at the precise moment 
an eight-year-old boy, in a tree house 
30 feet above ground, was in dire 
danger of burning to death. 

A fire had started in a mattress in 
the arboreal shack, and the young- 
ster’s clothing was suddenly ablaze. 
Below him a crowd gathered, help- 
less and apparently paralyzed with 
fear. This was the situation as 
Speight arrived on the scene. 

Immediately he turned his truck 
off the highway and pulled it up to 
the tree. He quickly grabbed a lad- 
der from his vehicle, climbed up to 
the terrified boy, and carried him 
down to safety—all in a matter of 
seconds. The flames were beaten 
out, and Bobby was rushed off to the 
hospital. Today, young Mr. Mar- 
tin’s wounds have healed, thanks to 
the happy presence and cool-headed 
action of Paul Speight. 


A LADDER was the key prop in an- 
other drama starring a_ telephone 
man. In this case it was Lawrence 
Alvord of Harrisburg, Pa. He was 
called into action by an_ excited 
mother, whose 2-year-old son had ac- 
cidentally locked himself in the bath- 
room and was busy exploring the 
contents of the medicine chest with 
the natural curiosity of a lad his age. 
He was stoically ignoring the pleas 
of his frantic mother—so she turned 
to Alvord, who was working on a 
line nearby. 

Alvord grabbed his ladder, put it 
up to the bathroom window, re- 
moved a pane of glass, unlocked the 
window and entered the room. The 
little fellow was restored unharmed 
to his anxious mother. Installer 
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Alvord replaced the window pane 


and returned to his job. 
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It is no secret that our employees’ 
treatment of customers is important. 
It is an accepted premise that our 
customers want three things in re- 
turn for their money: good service, 


‘- improving service, and service that is 
ice—the seemingly small acts that 
employees perform on the job al- 
most without a second thought— 


friendly, courteous, sincere. They 
want to deal with people who are 
not only competent but pleasant, easy 
to get along with; they welcome a bit 
of special attention to their own par- 
ticular problems. 

And that precisely is the kind of 
service we try to give. It comes 
easy, for it’s founded on a natural 
r human desire in most people to act 
in a neighborly fashion. 
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Local Operators 
Volunteer Efforts 
In Chest Campaign 


As the emergency drive for the 
Community Chest got a rolling 
start, nine Alexandrians came 
forth to volunteer their services 
as telephone operatcrs at the Red 
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Telephone people make headlines 


and these typical news stories point up the variety 


of their good neighbor activities both on and off the job 
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All telephone people working at 
jobs that call for daily personal con- 
tact with the public play a part in 
this phase of our good neighbor ac- 
tivity. Many of the little “extras” 
performed by the installer, the op- 
erator, the teller at the business of- 
fice, are routine—they’re taken for 
granted and they go for the most 
part unnoticed. On the other hand, 
a customer who has received the kind 
of treatment he likes is often suf- 
ficiently impressed to take time to 
write a letter of commendation, sin- 
gling out a specific action on the part 
of some employee for praise. As a 
result, the telephone company mail- 
bag carries letter after letter from 
customers moved to put pen on pa- 
per by some small act of courtesy or 
helpfulness or neighborliness. 


A CUSTOMER in Denver wrote to say 
that the job done by an installer in 
his new home was “at once so mark- 
edly attractive and so satisfactory— 
in both physical and mechanical sense 
—that I am impelled by the strong- 
est sense of gratitude to send a word 
of formal testimony.” 

Another letter cited the helpful- 
ness of an installer. It came from 
a woman customer in Montoursville, 
Pa., and referred to Lawrence Gee, 
who had visited her home to make a 
change in the telephone instrument. 
It said, in part: “While he was here, 
I called his attention to the tele- 
phone near the bed. The shut-off 
seemed to interfere with my radio, 
and since I am an invalid, both radio 
and telephone mean a lot to me. I 
would like to recommend this young 
man for his kind and cordial treat- 
ment. He found the trouble and 
fixed it.”’ 


A public office representative in 
Philadelphia was commended for the 
“patient and courteous service” re- 
ceived by an Army officer at the 
Frankford Arsenal. He _ wrote, 
“What a pleasure it is to do business 
that way. She [Mrs. Margaret 
Young] had all the desired informa- 
tion at her finger tips and, instead of 
showing signs of boredom or dis- 
gust, seemed happy to help in any 
way.” 

Operators, both local and Long 
Distance, come in for a lion’s share 
of praise from our customers, since 
they have best opportunities to be of 
service every hour of the day, every 
day of the year. For example, the 
service and coéperation he received 
on a number of important business 
calls prompted an El Paso, Texas, 
business man to write: “I had con- 
siderable trouble contacting some of 
the parties who were most important 
to me. It was only through the pa- 
tience and help given me by your 
operators that I was able to com- 
plete these calls. This made a great 
impression on me. Your operators 
exhausted every effort and clue in lo- 
cating my parties for me. I want 
you to know you have people in your 
employ who make a special effort to 
render good service.” 

These are but a sampling of the 
many ways in which telephone people 
can and do act in a friendly, helpful 
way in the normal conduct of their 
jobs and in their personal contact 
with the public. They are daily sup- 
plying the third ingredient of serv- 
ice that the public wants; they add 
the seasoning of courtesy and pleas- 
antness to speed, accuracy, and ef- 
ficiency. 
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Service in Emergenctes 


EVERY DAY, everywhere throughout Commendalf 
the country, emergency calls of vary- 

ing nature are put through with 

speed and sureness by the ladies of 

the switchboard—the telephone op- 

erators. 

Emergency calls for the fire and 
police departments, for ambulances 
and doctors, are not in the least un- 
usual. They are considered—and 
properly so—as a routine part of the 
day’s duty. They involve, for the 
most part, calls in which the caller 
gives complete information—what 
is wanted and why, the address, and 
other vital facts. Operators are 
trained to handle these quickly and 
efficiently, and as a result they do not 
constitute anything extraordinary— 
even though a life may hang in the 
balance. 
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Letters from grateful customers, commending the — who serve them, are frequently 
l 


published in company magazines or used in bulletin-board posters. These examples 
contained letters from a headmaster, an elderly lady, the YMCA, and the state police 
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The type of emergency call that 
A Sroet Witm Av O Haney Exum points dramatically to the essential 
role of the operator in time of 
trouble is the out-of-ordinary call— 
the one from a person desperately in 
need of immediate help, like the one 
Tre Llephone Opec from Angelo Chester. It is com- 
who Saeed a Lie monplace today for people faced 
with danger of some sort to turn in- 
stinctively to the telephone for as- 
sistance. In many cases, all the op- 
erator will hear is a gasp, or a half 
sentence, or simply silence on an 
open line. Any one of these indica- 
tions, however, is enough for an op- 
erator. It’s her signal to move, with 
a sure knowledge of what’s to be 
done, and with swift and capable 
hands to do it. Here is where her 
experience and training come into 
play; here her calm and her alertness 
may save a life. 

A business man of Detroit can at- 
test to the importance of a single 
telephone call and the resourceful 
manner in which it was handled by 
operator Stephanie Lukach. He 
tells this story himself, in a letter 
written to the telephone company. 
It reads this way: 

“T owe the telephone company and 
one of your operators a very deep 
and sincere debt of gratitude. I 
am 62 years old and for several 
years have had an internal ailment. 
I began to be bothered by this ail- 
ment and arranged to see my doctor. 
The morning of my appointment, 
when I tried to get out of bed, I 
realized I was a pretty sick man and 
needed help. I tried many times to 
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The alertness of an operator, the kindness 

of an installer, and the courage of a line- 

man were the subjects of these Bell System 

advertisements, seen by millions of national 
magazine readers 
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make the five feet to the telephone, 
but each time I would fall in a faint. 
It was around noon that I did man- 
age to pull the telephone down on 
me by its cord and dial the operator. 
I must have given her the numbers 
of my office and my doctor and that 
of the hospital where I had pre- 
viously been treated. The next thing 
I remember was one of the men from 
my office standing by my bed. Then 
a doctor from the hospital appeared 
and then two police officers. I was 
bundled into an ambulance, taken to 
the hospital and remained twelve 
days. So will you please convey to 
the young lady who handled that 
call my very deep gratitude for the 
prompt and efficient way in which 
she helped me stay alive. But for 
her I very probably would not be 
typing this letter.” 

Two elderly women of Natick, 
Mass., owe their lives to telephone 
teamwork. The close codperation 
and quick actions of an operator and 
a repairman combine to make this 
exciting story: 

A light flashed on, operator Ger- 
aldine Sterling answered—but there 
was no response. Sensing quickly 
that something was wrong, Miss 
Sterling notified her supervisor, who 
quickly called the Plant Department. 
A test indicated that the receiver 
was off the hook. Repeated ringing 
on the line brought no answer. 

Seconds later Repairman James R. 
Barnes, at work in the vicinity of the 
trouble, had been dispatched to the 
old apartment house where the tele- 
phone was located. He knocked, rang 
and called, got no answer. Then, 
having learned that the telephone 
was in the apartment of two elderly 
sisters, he tried the door. It was un- 
locked. He walked in and ran up 


the stairs, guided by the smell of gas. 

The two old ladies lay unconscious 
—and beside one of them was the 
telephone with the receiver off. 

Barnes went to work in a hurry. 
He turned off the gas under the pot 
on the stove that had boiled over and 
extinguished the flame. He threw 
open the window, rushed out, and 
with his test set called police. Fire- 
men also came with a pulmotor and 
the two victims were removed to the 
hospital—still in danger, but saved 
from certain death by telephone team- 
work, 


The Priceless Asset 


The good neighbor activities of 
telephone people—at work and at 
home—constitute an element in the 
telephone business that sets us apart 
from most other industries. It adds 
to the elements of good service, effi- 
cient methods and astute manage- 
ment the priceless asset of the human 
element—the warm, understandable 
side of a vast enterprise. 

That the Bell System is proud of 
its people needs no documentation. 
Their multi-fold activities as good 
citizens and neighbors speak for 
themselves. They are highly valued 
in their own communities. We speak 
of them in the BELL TELEPHONE 
MAGAZINE, in magazines and news- 
papers, and on the radio so that those 
concerned may realize how widely 
appreciated their efforts are. 

Our customers know us principally 
through our people. The more they 
know about the large force of men 
and women who serve them, the 
more they are likely to codperate 
with them in their great task of 
enabling anyone to communicate 
with anyone else, quickly, clearly, 
anywhere, any time. 





Traffic Control Bureaus Stand Guard Over Long Distance 
Facilities Which Are Doubly Imbortant to the Nation in 
These Critical Days 


Reweaving the Long Lines 
Circuit Fabric 


Charles W’. Hadlock 


THE TOWN was playing host to a 
convention, and thousands of visitors 
motored in from miles around. 
Trafhce gradually choked the streets. 
A narrow bridge on one of the main 
roads could not handle the abnormal 
stream of vehicles. Another high- 
way was under repair and the one 
available detour could not 
smoothly accommodate the unusual 
burden thrust upon it. 

People wished that the streets 
could suddenly be made wider, that 
a few extra highways might mirac- 
ulously appear in the right locations 
—and that the same magic somehow 
might return the roadways to normal 
when the emergency was over. 

Had these things come to pass, 
they would have made world head- 
lines. Actually, rearrangements of 
a comparable sort did take place 
during the convention period. But 
they went unnoticed, because they 
happened on the “voice highways’ 
carrying long distance calls in and 
out of the town. 


route 


Unlike traffic arteries of asphalt 
or cement, the nation’s network of 
long distance circuits can be tem- 
porarily rearranged or adjusted to 
meet variations from normal. Some 
of these changes can be planned in 
advance, as for a scheduled conven- 
tion. Other adjustments, however, 
must be made almost on the spur of 
the moment to meet sharper and un- 
predictable changes in trafhc flow. 
Such occurrences might be occasioned 
by train wrecks, flash floods, cata- 
strophic fires, or similar happenings. 
Or a steam shovel might cut a cable 
and affect as many as 1,000 circuits. 

Another requirement for which the 
bureaus must nowadays be constantly 
and particularly alert is the unantici- 
pated large-scale movement of troops. 
The bureaus’ quick response to the 
men’s need for communication facili- 
ties supplements on a temporary basis 
the broader responsibility of planning 
and maintaining the nation-wide cir- 
cuit layout to meet the nation’s needs. 

Paralleling these abnormal situa- 
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This picture of the Traffic Control Bureau in New York shows an actual scene of orderly 
activity during a major traffic emergency 


tions are the temporary circuit 
changes related to planned work 
which must also be coérdinated. 
Such instances may involve the com- 
pletion of new outside construction 
—a new cable, or development of 
working cables or lines, for example. 
Temporary revisions in circuit lay- 
out may also be necessary to permit 
the release of message circuits for 
testing and rearrangements related 
to a new No. 4 toll switching system, 
cutovers to dial operation, new direct 
groups, and other such operations. 


Meeting Each New Demand 


UNDER today’s overloaded plant 
conditions in the Bell System, the 
utmost use must be made of all 
facilities. Concentrating upon a par- 


ticular aspect of this general problem 
are the men and women of the three 
Long Lines Traffic Control Bureaus, 
located at New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago.* 

Telephone engineers plan the long 
distance circuit layout to provide an 
adequate number of circuits in each 
group to keep traffic flowing 
smoothly to and from all points under 
normal conditions. This they do on 
the basis of estimates of future 
trends and of the level of traffic 
volumes. But no day passes, in the 
coast -to-coast-and-border-to-border 
expanse of this vast country, with- 
out wide deviations from the esti- 


* The Associated Companies maintain Traffic 
Control Bureaus at Boston, San Francisco, Nor- 
folk, Richmond and Washington. 
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mated conditions for which the cir- 
cuit layout was planned. 

Therefore, as variations occur, 
the Trafic Control Bureaus have to 
rearrange the circuit layout so that 
the extra traffic on a particular group 
will cause the least possible delay 
to the customer. In short, it is their 
job to fit the available circuit layout 
to the current public demand for 
service. 


THOSE FEW WoRDS make the job 
sound simple; but the growing com- 
plexity of the circuit layout, the judg- 
ment required, the records which 
have to be kept, and the people and 
departments involved when a tem- 
porary rearrangement is undertaken, 
make the job anything but simple. 

This fact is perhaps most readily 
evident when considering the re- 
sponsibilities of the three Long 
Lines bureaus. For they must keep 
a constant vigil on more than 27,000 
circuits which are scattered through- 
out more than 2,450 circuit groups 
and cover about 14,000,000 circuit 
miles. As the number of circuits con- 
tinues to grow and the circuit design 
changes, the job becomes more com- 
plex. A dozen years ago, there were 
only 7,000 circuits in 1,600 groups, 
and the average circuit length was 
250 miles, while today it is about 500 
miles. To keep track of this tremen- 
dous number of “voice highways,” 
many records of Long Lines circuit 
facilities are kept in each bureau for 
the circuit groups which are in their 
area. 

A display board is also used at 
each bureau to provide up-to-the- 
minute information about every cir- 
cuit terminating at the principal of- 
fices. This board shows the principal 


trafic 
ritory 


offices in each bureau’s ter- 
and each circuit and circuit 
group in that office. Opposite the 
name of the circuit group, open 
“Sacks” (holes) denote authorized 
working circuits. Variously colored 
plugs are put in these holes when 
circuits are out of, or added to, the 
layout for particular reasons. White 
denotes circuit trouble; red, released 
for transmission of radio programs, 
testing, etc.; blue, used to make good 
another circuit; green, provided by 
Control action. If a posted delay is 
in effect on any circuit group, this is 
also shown on the board. By looking 
at the display board, a trained eye 
can tell at a glance the condition of 
the entire circuit layout, and from 
such examination judge what, if any, 
action is required. 


Replacing Ctrcuits “‘In Trouble’ 


As AN EXAMPLE of a circuit re- 
arrangement, let us assume that the 
Boston traffic office receives a re- 
port from the Boston Plant Depart- 
ment that the “or Boston-Chat- 
tanooga” circuit is “in trouble” (i.e., 
damaged or otherwise unservice- 
able), and that it is unlikely the 
trouble will be cleared for some time. 
These details would be transmitted 
promptly by teletype to the New 
York Control Bureau, since the Long 
Line circuits terminating in the Bos- 
ton trafic office are under control of 
the former. This out-of-order cir- 
cuit condition would be posted im- 
mediately on the bureau’s display 
board. 

The Control people, knowing that 
the Boston-Chattanooga circuit group 
is especially important to service men 
at Fort Devens, Mass., realize that 
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A typical Traffic Control Order 


it should be “made good” with the 
least possible delay. They proceed, 
therefore, to choose facilities from 
the national network which can best 
be used to replace the out-of-order 
circuit. 

For the purpose of this illustra- 
tion, we shall assume that a Boston- 
Cincinnati and a _ Cincinnati-Chat- 
tanooga circuit are chosen as the 
ones to be used to “make good” the 
out-of-order circuit. After the Cin- 
cinnati and Chattanooga traffic or- 
ganizations have agreed to release 
the facilities needed by the bureau, 
a traffic control order is issued. 

Next, the order is transmitted to 
the Plant testboard at Boston, which 
is the Plant circuit control office of 
the circuit to be established and, as 
such, is responsible for producing the 
over-all circuit. The testboard there 
passes the order to the other test- 


boards concerned—in this case, Cin- 
cinnati and Chattanooga. Each of 
these offices now proceeds to do the 
work which is necessary to put the 
parts of the circuit together and 
terminate the circuit at both ends on 
proper switchboard drops. Some- 
times the simple process of connect- 
ing the two parts together by patch 
cords at the intermediate office is all 
that is required. This may be done 
either at a special patch board de- 
signed for the purpose, or at the 
carrier bay, repeater bay, or the 
secondary testboard itself. In any 
event, the new circuit is produced by 
one or a combination of the actions 
described. The factors controlling 
the processes involved in establish- 
ing trafic control order circuits are 
many and varied, and in the last 
decade have become increasingly 
complex. 
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Patching cords weave new connections at a Long Lines 
Plant testhoard in- response to a Traffic Control Order 
established to meet an emergency 


Many situations require give and 
take between widely scattered offices 
in order to even out posible delays 
to trafhc movement. Judgment can 
be based only on a view of the pic- 
ture as a whole, which makes it im- 
portant that a Control Bureau be in 
contact with of the trafhc of- 
fices in its particular area and with 
each of the other Control Bureaus. 
This is done by teletype, over which 
information regarding trafhe and 
circuit conditions is constantly passed 
to the bureau from trafhc offices in 
the bureau’s area. The bureaus pass 
information to each other over an- 
other teletype network. 
a major failure, when a large number 
of circuits are lost, a full-period tele- 
phone circuit is also available to tie 
the bureaus together for conference 
purposes. 


each 


In case of 
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New Plant, 
New Methods 


THE TYPE of plant 
used to provide long 
distance has 
been changing rapidly 
during the past ten 
years, which means that 
the type of failure 
which the bureaus must 
adjust for has also 
changed. 

Not so long ago, 
when open wire and 
voice cable facilities 
provided most of the 
message circuits, a wire 
break or even a truck 
knocking over a pole on 
a line meant the loss of 
a relatively few circuits. 
Today, however, with 
the use of carrier systems, as many 
as six hundred circuits may be ob- 
tained on one pair of coaxial tubes. 
This means a great concentration of 
circuits over main cable 
that when a major failure occurs, as 
many as 1,000 circuits may be in trou- 
ble. On the other hand, when such a 
situation arises nowadays, rearrange- 
ments of channel groups, a group of 
twelve circuits, are made when prac- 
ticable. Hence this procedure makes 
good twelve or more circuits at one 
time, while formerly one rearrange- 
ment yielded but one circuit. 

The effect of conversion to oper- 
ator toll dialing upon the rearrange- 
ment work has not changed Control 
Bureau objectives, but it does re- 
quire a more careful choice of facil- 
ities. The bureaus now need to use 
more engineering data, because of 


circuits 


routes, so 
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the different types of equipment used 
on circuits arranged for dial opera- 
tion. Therefore, the processing of 
individual rearrangements is gen- 
erally slower than for the older type 
of circuits. 


Meeting Military Requtrements 


DvRING these times of defense ac- 
tivity, the bureaus are constantly 
shifting facilities to take care of in- 
creased trafic from military camps 
to various parts of the country. 
Calls from most of the military 
camps have increased at such a tre- 
mendous pace that it has not been 
possible in all instances to provide 
the necessary facilities required to 
set up new circuits. However, the 
bureaus are generally able to provide 
the operating forces 
with the necessary 
circuits to keep the 
trafic moving. This is 
in part accomplished by 
setting up night and 
week-end circuits from 
these posts to the vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Most long distance 
calls are placed, and 
consequently the maxi- 
mum number of circuits 
are needed, during the 
morning at some traffic 
ofices and during the 
afternoon at others. A 
large percentage of this 
peak traffic load origi- 
nates with business cus- 
tomers, and the big ma- 
jority of the circuits re- 
quired to handle this 
type of traffic are be- 
tween industrial areas. 


The largest concentrations of the 
military camp traffic originate, on 
the other hand, during evening hours 
and over week-ends. Since this traffic 
is of a social nature, it has quite a 
different pattern from the daytime 
usage. 

It is these two different types of 
trafic which make it possible for cer- 
tain circuits to do double duty: to 
carry the one kind of calls during 
business hours and then to be reas- 
signed to meet the calling needs of 
the men at military establishments at 
other times. Where permanent re- 
arrangement of circuits is not needed, 
the bureaus can issue “patch orders” 
for night circuits. In such an in- 
stance as that just cited, the Plant 
offices establish the circuits on a 


ibid 


This section of the Traffic Control display board shows 
the circuits which are used for toll line dialing 
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routine basis every day and for week- 
ends to handle the two varieties of 
calls. 

The trafic from military camps 
must be kept under steady surveil- 
lance, since it is constantly changing. 
One example will illustrate the point. 
A National Guard unit from the 
State of Oklahoma was sent to Camp 
Polk, near Leesville, La. Traffic 
from the camp to Oklahoma com- 
munities increased to such an extent 
that it was necessary to set up new 
direct night and week-end circuits 
from Leesville to Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, in order to handle the 
calls efficiently. When this unit 
moved, the direct circuits were dis- 
continued and trafic was again com- 
pletely handled on the normal au- 
thorized routings. However, a unit 
composed of men from Texas points 
arrived at Camp Polk not long there- 
after, and again there was a require- 
ment for new direct groups from 
Camp Polk—this time to Dallas and 
Houston. 


Seasonal and Holiday Shifts 


ONE oF the big problems for the 
New York bureau during the winter 
months is the very heavy increase 
in trafic from the Florida winter- 
resort area. During this season, 
weekly conference calls are held be- 
tween the Long Lines Control Bu- 
reaus and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company of- 
fices which handle the resort traffic 
in Florida. The purpose of these 
conference calls is to review the ef- 
ficiency of the circuit layout and shift 
it about, if required, to provide the 
most efficient as well as satisfactory 
use of all the groups involved. 


SUMMER 





In coéperation with the engineers, 
the bureaus also rearrange the lay- 
out to provide a maximum number 
of circuits for handling traffic on the 
major holidays. Last Christmas, 
the bureaus provided approximately 
1,000 circuit additions to heavily- 
loaded groups. Some of these cir- 
cuits were obtained by using the 
facilities assigned to 250 full-period 
circuits which are normally used to 
furnish private full-time service to 
banks, stock brokers, and large in- 
dustrial firms but were not in use on 
the holidays. The rest of the facil- 
ities were obtained by reassignment 
of message circuits in commercial 
trafic groups, and by the use of 
facilities temporarily spare as a re- 
sult of circuit order work. The 
holiday layout was arranged to in- 
clude about 250 new direct groups 
which by-passed congested switching 
ofices and were operated in general 
on a one-way basis to handle traffic 
originating at small toll centers. 

Some of the other functions of 
the bureaus include engineering cer- 
tain types of conference calls which 
involve either regular message or 
TWX service. The bureaus also 
summarize the monthly foll line us- 
age data, which useful in de- 
termining those circuit groups that 
are too heavily loaded and need 
circuits added to them to handle the 
trafic properly. Another service is 
to furnish routes to the operating 
forces for infrequently called places 
not listed in the Toll Rate and 
Route Guide. 

The bureaus are kept very busy 
at the present time owing to the 
large increase in trafic and to con- 
gested plant conditions. They are 


are 





Reweaving the Long Lines Circuit Fabric 





The teletypewriter installation in the New York Traffic Control Bureau provides com- 
munication facilities to all the other Bureaus and to the Traffic offices within the New 
York Bureau’s area 


attempting to make the most efficient 
use of the circuit mileage available, 
in order to keep bottlenecks from 
slowing service because of extra traf- 
fic from areas in which industrial ac- 
tivity has greatly increased or a shift 
in population is occuring. During an 
average month, the three Long Lines 
make circuit 
rangements, 


bureaus 1,500 


and release 


rear- 
5,000 cir- 
cuits for short periods for various 
reasons. These include such matters 
as Plant testing, circuit order work, 
and special circuit requirements. 


THE AssociATED COMPANY Control 
Bureaus maintain a ‘“‘watch”’ over 
their own toll layouts in much the 


same way, and offer a natural sup- 
plement for the Long Lines circuits 
terminating in the Company which 
they serve. 
service information to Long Lines 


These bureaus provide 


bureaus and assist in reviews of re- 
arrangement possibilities, thereby ex- 
pediting the work through a single 
Long Lines contact in that Company. 
This teamwork makes it possible for 
the Associated Companies and the 
Long Lines Department to integrate 
their facilities with comparative ease, 
and is still another factor in provid- 
ing the people of this country with 
the surest and quickest as well as the 
most and the best telephone service in 
the world. 





“Signal Venture’’—A Book Review 


By Carro.ii O. BickELHAUPT 


Brigadier General, AUS (Retired); Vice President and Secretary, 


A. T. and 


VENTURE, which started out to 


tell the story of the planning and execution 


SIGNAL 


of the long-distance military communica- 
tions for the invasion of north-west Europe 
in 1944, turned out to be a narrative of 
the personal experiences of the author as a 
linesman with the Royal Australian Corps 
of Signals during World War I; as a tele- 
communications engineer with the General 
Post Office of the United Kingdom during 
the period between the wars; as a Signal 
Officer, Royal Corps of Signals, British 
Army, in the:early days of World War II, 
through the retreat from Dunkirk, in the 
planning the of the British 
Isles from the threat-of German invasion 


for defense 
and for the invasion of continental Europe; 
and, finally, as Chief of the ‘Telecommuni- 
cations Section, Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Expeditionary Forces, and a member 
of the great international staff at SHAEF. 

Brigadier Harris’ book is thrilling, im- 
mensely fascinating read 


interesting, and 


ing. It not only paints a picture which will 
inspire Signal men and Signal officers every- 
where, but it is “required reading” for all 
who are interested in military signal com- 
munications from the battalion to theater 
headquarters and should be read by all who 


have a broad interest in long-distance tele- 


Welcome to 


From the T'elecommunications Journal 


It 1s our special pleasure to offer, on 
behalf of our readers who work in the 
telecommunications services and indus- 
tries in this courtry, a warm welcome 


T. Company 


communications. Members of the Signal 
Corps, U. S. Army, who participated in the 
planning for “Operation Overlord” will 
appreciate Brigadier Harris’ dry comment, 
“IT do not think we ever considered Ameri- 
cans as foreigners in quite the ordinary 
Americans, the other 
hand, may have some difficulty with Briga- 
dier Harris’ casual and typically British use 
of official initials, but many of these desig- 
nations are old friends to those who served 
in Europe during World War II and bring 
to the reader the flavor and atmosphere of 
signal operations. 

As one who worked with “Brig’’ Harris 
during the trying and difficult days from 
the liberation of Paris to V-E Day, I rec- 
ommend SIGNAL VENTURE to students of 
telecommunications, both military and ci- 


sense. on 


vilian, to students of modern warfare, and 
to those who like to read a thrilling tale 
of high adventure and difficulties overcome. 


SIGNAL VenTuRE, by Brigadier L. H. 
Harris, C.B.E., T.D., M.Sc., M.1.E.E.* 
Gale & Polden, Ltd., Aldershot, Hamp- 
shire, England, 1951. 18 
($2.52). 


shillings 


*Commander British Empire; Territorial 
Decoration; Master of Science; Member, Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineering. 


Great Britain 


of the Post Office of the United Kingdom 


and sincere good wishes to Mr. Gif- 
ford on his taking up duties as U. S. 
Ambassador in London. President 
Truman has selected for this post a 





A Day to Remember 


man who has made his name in the 
sphere of telecommunications. Under 
his wise leadership as President and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the American Telephone and ‘Tele- 
graph Company for many years, he has 
seen the great telephone system of the 
U.S. A. mount from 11 million to 33 
million telephones, in spite of the handi- 
capping difficulties of two wars. It 
The 


responsibilities attaching to his office 


employs over 600,000 people. 


A Day to 


Y ou 
the 


awoke in your room beneath 


eaves, and, as boys do, you lay 


there quietly for a moment, listening 
to the sounds of spring all about you 

the clamor of the bluejays in the 
big maple tree just outside your win- 
dow the bark of a dog frisking 


in the meadow. ‘Then you tumbled 


out of bed and into vour clothes. 


You hurried down the stairs and 


Everyone else had 
And 


not 


into the back yard. 


for hours. then 


this 


been up you 
another 
And 
followed along behind Grandma and 
Aunt Sue and helped them fill the big 


basket the 


realized was just 


golden morning in spring. you 


with flowers 


this 


clothes trom 


garden for Memorial 
Day 


member. 


Was 


and you had kinfolk to re 


Some of them lay in the family plot 
the hill 


own uncles and cousins brought home 


on just outside town—vyour 


to heroes’ rest. And there were others, 


buried where they fell, in far-off lands 
—names in the old family Bible. 


There would be a parade down 


Main Street at noon. The Firemen’s 


band would play a Sousa march, and 


the whole crowd would follow the 


must have demanded great technical 
knowledge and the display of courage, 
foresight, sympathy and understanding. 
These qualities will be no less required 
for the task to which Mr. Gifford has 
now set his hand. ‘“Telecommunications 
people everywhere, one of whose spe- 
cial jobs it is to enable Nation to speak 
to Nation, will join us in wishing Mr. 
Gifford all success in his efforts to se- 
cure peace and understanding amongst 
the nations of the earth. 


Remember 


Sailors’ 
You 


remember how the music turned slow 


parade to the Soldiers and 
Monument by the Courthouse. 
and sad and then died away. For a 
hear the least 
the 
then you heard the volleys as the Na- 


moment you couldn't 


sound anywhere in crowd—and 
tional Guardsmen fired their salute to 
the honored dead . and you heard 
the echoes clear across the town. 

A day for remembering and in 


the late afternoon you walked home 
from the quiet hill just outside the 
the 


porch as the cool of evening came on 


town and you sat on front 
and listened to Grandma talking on 
telling 
Webster County 
that this had been the most beautiful 
Day Aunt 


Sue would call her sister in Chicago 


the telephone in the hall . . 
the cousins over in 
Memorial and then 
the one whose boy had fallen in 

and you would hear 
Aunt 
keeping their voices kind of low. 


the Argonne 
talking— 
Be- 


cause this was a day they wanted to be 


Grandma _ and Sue 


as close to their folks as possible. 

And as you sat there in the growing 
dusk, you saw the first pale star of 
evening gleam out—the soldier’s star, 





your uncle called it—and your eyelids 
closed . . . and then Grandma 
shaking your shoulder gently . . . and 
as you stumbled sleepily bed, 


Was 


up to 
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you heard her say . “Another Me- 
morial Day has come and gone.” 


“Telephone Story” on the 
Telephone Hour radio program 


Laboratories Develop New Master ‘“Timekeeper” 


A NEW and extremely precise “‘mas- 


probably the 
precise in existence 


ter timekeeper” most 
has been placed 
in operation by the Bell Laboratories 
at Murray Hill, N. J. A result of 
five years’ effort on the part of Labo- 
ratories engineers, the new timekeeper 
serves as a yardstick for the precise 
measurement of frequency and time 
throughout the Bell System. It is ex- 
pected to vary less than one ten-thou- 
sandth of a second per day; this corre- 
sponds to a precision of one second in 
30 Vvears. 

‘The apparatus is used to monitor or 
regulate equipment for the coaxial ca- 
ble and radio relay television and tele- 
phone networks, as well as overseas, 
ship-to-shore and mobile radiotelephone 
Radio network 
switching clocks are also controlled by 
device. ‘The 


service. broadcast 


this new secret of its 


split-second precision lies in four ex- 
tremely stable quartz crystals which 
vibrate constantly at a frequency of 
100,000 cycles per second. ‘The vibra- 
tions of these crystals control the fre- 
quency of a special electric current 
with a precision of one part in a billion. 

The entire apparatus contains about 
600 electron tubes and has well over 
25,000 soldered connections. It is 
housed in air-conditioned rooms where 
never varies 


the temperature more 


than two degrees. ‘The quartz crys- 
tals themselves—each about the size of 
a paper matchbook—are enclosed in 
containers from which all the air has 
been pumped out. ‘These in turn are 


surrounded by thermostatically con- 
trolled ovens to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the quartz crystals constant to 


within a hundredth of a degree. 
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